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Your Poems 


Writing for 
Young Folks 


How to Organize 
A Writers’ Guild 


Articles by Otis, 
Barrett, Vining, 
Heard, and others 


His poems entertain millions: ARTHUR FREDERIC OTIS 


YOU Can Write Salable Verse 
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but Press is the P 
that owns it 


People are impressed with the Press’ presses. 
Confusing? Not if you see it written. Because 
then you'll notice that “Press” begins with 
a capital “P,’’ meaning a specific newspaper 
... and the rest of the sentence comes easy 
after that, 

Capital letters are always important in proper 
names. Coke, for example, is a perfectly proper 
name for Coca-Cola. As such, it deserves 
capital treatment wherever it’s used. Only by 
spelling it correctly can you keep its meaning 
clear, 

One thing more. Coke is a registered trade- 
mark of The Coca-Cola Company, and good 


practice requires that the owner of a trade- 
mark protect it diligently. That’s why we ask 
that you make it Coke, with a capital, please. 


P.S. After the press of going to press... why 
not pause for a Coke? 


Ask for it 

either way ... both 
trade-marks mean 
the same thing. 


“Coke 


REG U.S PAT. OFF 


THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 


press is a printing machine cm 
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Editor Credits Palmer for Success 


“| had never written a line in my 
life before starting the Palmer course, 
yet after compieting only a few les- 
sons | started to market my articies. 
Soon | was unable to write fast enough 
to keep up with my sales. If | could 
personally meet each prospective Palm- 
er student, : know | could convince 
him of the value of Palmer training. 
Anyone who likes to write and will 
follow your simple instructions should 
certainly succeed in this profession.’ 
—Hugh G. Jarman, Montreal, 
editor of a Canadian magazine.) 


NEW Opportunities NOW 
For Fiction-Trained Writers 


Free Sample Lesson Shows How You Learn 
at Home to Write Better Short Stories, 
Mysteries, Articles. 

More and Better Short Stories, Novels, Mysteries, A 


cles, Plays . . . Wanted for Magazines, Trade Journ 
Newspapers, Books, Radio and Motion Pictures. 


(Mr. Jarman is now 


Write It Right—And It'll Sell 


Never were editors more eager to buy. They would 
rather buy than reject. Why? Because their salaries de- 
pend upon finding good material. 

If your material is not selling or paying enough, 
may not be becouse you lack talent, but that you | 
——— or the ability to put human interest into y 
wor 

How to acquire technique—how to create human i: 
terest—these are the unique features of Palmer Train: 
For 30 years, Palmer home study training has hel 
hundreds of new as well as established writers find t 
most direct road to recognition and profit through ~“— 


training. 
FREE Lesson Shows How 


So you can see for yourself how interesting, how help fy 
Palmer Training may be to you, we make this gener 
free offer to send you: 

(A) Sample lesson of our proven home-study course, with 

(B) actual ywriting assignments showing how you “learn by 
doing; 

(Cc yee answers showing how professional writers actual 

(D 


do the work; 
illustrated 40-page book “The Art of Writing Solable 
Stories’ describing opportunities for writers; detai! 
our complete instruction by our staff of ee 


writers; and what famous authors, students and gr 
uates say about Palmer Training. 
Here is your opportunity to learn, without cost or obli- 
gation, how oy! home study training may help you ag 
a writer. Send today. G 


Palmer Institute of Authorship® 
Hes = 1680 N. Sycamore, Desk G-22 
Hollywood 28, California 
Stories || Established 1917 
1680 N. Sycamore 


Approved for Veterans 
Member, National Home Study Council 
Hollywood 28, Calif., Desk G-22 
Please send me free sample lesson and book, “The 
Art of Writing Salable Stories,’’ which explains how 
| may increase my income from writing. This is 


Palmer Institute of Authorship 


confidential. No salesman will call. Please print 
clearly. 
Mr. ) 
Miss ) 


Please print clearly. Veterans: check here Oo 
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It Is Quite True... 


Even MASTER FORMULA is not perfect. It can’t 
sit in a swivel chair and pound a typewriter. It 
won't feed blank sheets of paper into a mill and 
crank out perfect stories by itself while. you play 
golf. The writer still has to do some of the work. 


BUT .. . it has been called ‘‘The only new ap- 
proach to writing salable fiction in the past fifty 
years.” It is the only graphic explanation of the 
difference between ‘Plot Formula’ which editors 
abhor and ‘Story Formula’ which they love. It is 
the only device which teaches the vital Three Man- 
ners Of Presentation and shows where to use each 
of them in your story. It is the only chart which 
shows you, by word count on your own manuscript, 
where every element of your story must be. 


There is a ‘Story Formula’. It is used in 95% of 

the stories published today. Are you using it? 

A post card will bring our free Road Map 
For Writers. 


MASTER FORMULA 
Po. Box 1741 


Fresno, California 


“The future belongs to those who’ prepare 
for it now.” 


MAREN ELWOOD 


Author's representative, literary collabora- 
tor, Author of the current non-fiction best 
seller, CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY 
(Houghton Mifflin), Book-of-the-Month Club 
recommendation; WRITE THE SHORT 
SHORT (The Writers, Inc.) and her latest 
book, 111 DON’TS FOR WRITERS, pub- 
lished by Gehrett-Truett-Hall. 


Fiction 

Radio 

English 

Journalism 

How to Study 

Public Speaking 
Humor & Gag Writing 
Prob. of the Prof. Writer 
Mystery & Detective 
Article & Feoture 
Advertising 

Newspaper 

Publicity 

Juvenile 

Screen 


(Approved for Veterans; 
jon-quota Foreign Stud 


Established 1923 


Study by mail. Studio lectures. Individual 
manuscript criticism . . . Personal, directed 
writing. For information write: 


MAREN ELWOOD, Agent 


4949 Hollywood Bivd. 


Professional 
Training 


For Writers 


Hollywood 27, California 


Come, gather round 


By NELson ANTRIM CRAWFORD 


you are as interested as I am in 
what folks read. All of us writers ought to 
be—as an adjunct of our trade if nothing else. 

I certainly get plenty of surprises. Not long 
ago [ fell into conversation with a hotel clerk 
and sneaked a glance at the book he had laid 
down. You could have knocked me over with a 
feather when I read the title: The Theory of 
Olympian Variables and its Relation to the Phi- 
losophy of Pragmatism. 

Later I found out that mathematics was the 
young man’s major interest. For a while he had 
worked steadily in hotels and had offers of back- 
ing to go into hotel ownership. He decided, how- 
ever, that his heart was really in mathematics. 
When I talked with him he was holding a part- 
time job while he studied for his doctorate. 

Other experiences also have proved to me that 
you can’t tell a thing about people’s reading 
preferences by the occupations—permanent or 
temporary—that they follow. You'd be surprised 
how many “hard-headed businessmen” read verse 
~and even write it. Two bankers of my acquaint- 
ance produce—and publish—mighty good poetry. 
Arthur Frederic Otis, author of “You Can Write 
Salable Verse” in this issue of Author & Journal- 
ist, is an advertising man. 

A lot of people have a secret ambition to write 
poetry. For my part, I hope they carry it out 
whether they get published or not. It is a won- 
derful hobby—and, after all, who expects a hobby 
to be remunerative? Anyway, you don’t lose 
money writing, the way many a city man does 
when he buys a farm without knowing a combine 
from a silo. 

If you doubt my words about widespread poetic 
ambitions, try the old poetry game in a non- 
literary group. You know the stunt. Everybody 
writes down a line from a published poem, and 
then someone else tries to follow it with an ap- 
propriate line from another poem. You'll be 
amazed how much fun your guests will get out 
of it. 

For that matter, it’s mighty good practice—and 
equal fun—in a writers’ group. It’s a happy 
variation from reading original manuscripts aloud. 
The latter has its value, of course, especially 
when the material is read well. I’m strong for 
it with poetry, which is—or ought to be—written 
for oral reading. 

I’m a bit more dubious about the reading of 
fiction or articles out loud. Once I heard a dis- 
tinguished novelist read one of his stories—and 
he was a good reader. I thought his story creaked. 
Later I read it in print and it really gripped me. 

Possibly my feeling is just a personal deficiency. 
I'd be interested in other writers’ experiences 
with prose read aloud. If everybody says I’m 
wrong, I'll eat my words, with cayenne pepper 
sprinkled on as a penance. 

I can’t imagine anyone disagreeing about the 
worth of reading poetry aloud. . . . But enough 
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of poetry: you'll find plenty about it elsewhere 
in the magazine. 


| Bo NOT going to talk about Uncle Wilbur this 

month except to say that he would have ap- 
proved of the late Senator Capper, a long-time 
friend of mine. For Mr. Capper had a quality 
that is as valuable to a writer or editor as any- 
thing else except persistence (of which he had a 
lot, too). The quality I am talking about is a 
willingness to ask questions. He never had any 
prideful reluctance to admit he didn’t know. That 
is how he found out so much. 

He used to tell about his first assignment as a 
reporter on the New York Tribune. The city 
editor sent him out to cover a yacht race on Long 
Island Sound. Fresh from the Middle West, 
young Arthur Capper didn’t know a mainsail 
from a rudder, and tacking was just something 
you did to carpets. 

At the race was a group of reporters from other 
newspapers who seemed to know their stuff. Cap- 
per introduced himself, then said frankly: 

“Boys, I don’t know a thing about this sport. 
I never saw a yacht race. What’s worse, I never 
even saw a yacht before. Tell me’ something 
about it in terms a country boy can understand.” 

Not only did they explain the event, but later 
they read his story to make sure he hadn’t made 
errors. 

Years after, Arthur Capper used continually to 
say to his editors and reporters, “Never be afraid 
to ask a question, even if you think it’s going to 
sound silly. You’d better appear silly to half a 
dozen fellows you're interviewing than to a mil 
lion readers.” 


W' ALL know the writer who figures he is 
tops in everything—talent, knowledge, what- 
not. When he gets a manuscript back—as we all 
do, oftener than we'd like—all it means to him 
is that 


“.. . vanity is still on deck 
While humble virtue gets it in the neck.” 


I’m sure he doesn’t read Author & Journalist— 
why should he? The rest of us are not insulted, 
but perplexed, when we get a rejection slip. Like 
the boy in Sherwood Anderson’s story, we want 
to know why. 

Author & Journalist has written to representa- 
tive editors to find out why stories and articles 
and poems are rejected. An editor, receiving hun- 
dreds, sometimes even thousands, of manuscripts 
a week, hasn’t time to write a detailed letter to 
each author—which is one of the first things you 
will learn if and when you become an editor. He 
can take the time, however, to present his point 
of view to thousands of writers fet a writers’ 
magazine. 

You may be surprised to learn what is the one 
cause of rejections on which the vast majority of 
of editors agree. 

Next month, in our Annual Forecast Issue, we 
are going to tell you what that cause and other 
causes are, with direct quotations from editors. 
Plus what these editors want for the coming 
months. You'll have as timely and authoritative 
a guide as you have ever had to writing to sell: 
selling what you write. 
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$1000 
MINIMUM GUARANTEE 


offered by 
GENERAL ALLIED PRODUCTIONS 


for the following original, unpublished and 
unproduced material for our 1952-1953 
STAGE and SCREEN PRODUCTION sched- 


ule: 
*PLAYS 
NOVELS 
SHORT STORIES 
TV SERIES 


*Dramatists’ Guild Production Contract enforced, 


For complete details, write: 
P. O. Box 2441 Hollywood 28, Calif. 


There's a NEW WAY 
to WRITING SUCCESS 


FASIER... MORE SURE... 


Here is the modern way to develop your 
creative ability. Writing is more fun as 
you learn how to bring into full play your 
own experiences, ideas and imagination. 
THE CREATIVE ABILITY DE- 
VELOPER shows you how to gain added 
creative energy and enthusiasm that lead 
to results, to quicker sales. No other course 
is especially designed to do this. 


The new method is direct, simplified, 
and efficient. The cost is low. Read how 
others are aided.to write better, to earn 
more money. Ask for free copy of 
“The Way to Successful Authorship.” 


SIMPLIFIED TRAINING Course 
1819. Gilpin St., Denver 6, Colo, 
Please Send me YOur fre. bookies and / 
other information about THE CREATive 
Ability PEVELOpER. 
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TELEVISION 


The Writer’s Greatest Market! 


“Not enough writers in existence to sup- 
ply the future demands of television” states 
one authority. 


EVERY WRITER 
of Short Stories, Books or Plays has a 
chance to earn $150 to $1,000 per script 
through TV adaptation! 


OUR SERVICE 
We have the first and largest specialized Television 
Marketing Service. Our staff of professional TV 
writers will edit and adapt your scripts at nominal 
cost. Also personal training in television writing. 
¥ 


$ SEND IN YOUR STORIES NOW 

Fées for reading and rendering decision in regard to 
adoptability of scripts: $3.50 for short stories; $10 
for books and plays. 


_ HEATH-KING PRODUCTIONS 


7“ N. Fairfax Ave. Hollywood 46, Calif. 


NEED WE SAY MORE? 


A client writes:* ‘You are the first agent—-who 
ever did anything constructive for me. All others 
> went off on a tangent with beautiful theories, none 
7 of which were practical.” *(mame on request) 


" Novels — Short Stories — Articles — Plays 
Write for Television and Radio—Plays read by 


ANALYSIS — CRITICISM — GUIDANCE 
: REPRESENTATION 

Reading fees: $4.00 up to 5000 words; over 5000 

and up to 10,000, 75¢ per thousand; 10,000 to 

40,000, $10.00, full length novels & plays, $15.00. 
* Manuscripts typed, 20c per page. Return postage 
* with each ms. please. Send for FREE BOOKLET, 
“To The New Writer.” 


NEW YORK LITERARY AGENCY 


} 910 Riverside Drive New York 32, N. Y. 


interested in cashing checks of $1 to 
$100, offered every day. The easiest way to 


write for pay: No previous necessary. 

Send for FREE DETAILS. No obligation. 
- SAUNDERS M. CUMMINGS 

468-3 Independence Bidg., Colorado Springs, Colo. 


What readers say 


Do Editors Know? 


I'd like to know how well editors know their 
readers. I know they claim to make surveys and 
all that, though I never have been approached 
by a magazine investigator. 

Anyway, I know plenty of readers who dislike 
a lot of the changes that have been going on in 
magazines—decréased fiction, dull articles, smart- 
alecky verse. If editors would really get around 
and talk to readers, I think they'd get a different 
slant on things. 

I know you'll say they have to please the adver- 
tisers, but what could please an advertiser more 
than satisfied readers? And what use to him are 
“readers” that are disgusted with magazines and 
use them just as a seat for Junior at the dining 
table? 

Torrey SMITH 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Unexpected By-Product 


Speaking of the by-products that follow our 
writings, I had a happy unexpected comment 
after publishing my textbook on analyzing the 
phenomena of character, objects, and principles 
to discover ideas for fiction stories. 

The comment came from a middle-aged lady: 
“I've been unable to find myself since my dear 
husband passed away. Your book was just what 
I needed. It has given me a fresh outlook and 
a new purpose.” 

As I had slanted the text toward younger 
minds, I lived through an exciting moment when 
I realized what she was saying—and I had caused 
It. 
The incident just proves that we writers are 
more valuable than the material even when we 
are producing textbooks. Without us those fresh 
outlooks and new purposes don’t reach the aver- 
age person’s consciousness. 

N. W. BRENAN 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Photogenic Jesse 


To L. 
Dear Texas lady, take it back: 
Some writers surely do not lack 
In virile beauty. Have you seen 
A-]’s December magazine? 
Latta MITCHELL THORNTON 
Elmira, N. Y. 


I object to the letter of L. Isbell in the De- 
cember issue. In part the letter read, “Writers 
. . . unmuscled, unshaven, as well as slightly 
myopic.” Even though a few of the writers 
aren't spring chickens, they aren’t old hens or 
roosters, either. Maybe L. Isbell has changed 
his (her) tune after seeing Jesse Stuart on the 
December cover. 

A. CorsINn 
Webster, Mass. 
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What a satisfaction it is to me to find you 
giving Jesse Stuart so much good publicity. He 
has been my favorite author since his early writ- 
ing days. To my taste, none has compared with 
him, and I have always felt he never got his 
share of praise in the press. 

PAULINE ADAMS 


Big Bear Lake, Calif. 


Several columns in the December issue are 
given over to “My Book Made My Town Mad. 
Now, I ask you, Mr. Editor, how does the read- 
ing of that help me to learn to write? Nor does 
it teach me where to send what I have written. 

Sure the article was interesting, yes, and well 
constructed. But it does not belong in a maga- 
zine which is supposed to teach how to write. 

ALAN W. FARRANT 
South Pasadena, Calif. 


Come, Meet with Us 


Our writing group, the Manuscript Club of 
Akron, welcomes working, producing writers. We 
invite them to contact us. 

Guests are invited to the regular meetings, held 
at 8 p.m. the first Friday of the month in the 
assembly room of the Main Library. 

Our club was founded in 1929, and has been 
in continuous existence as a working group ever 
since, meeting monthly from September through 
May, and with small work group meetings be- 
tween times. 

LaRee L. Martin 
3001 Silver Lake Blvd. 
Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio 


Our Market Guide 


During an introductory subscription to Author 
& Journalist, we found it the most helpful guide 
on the market for current editorial needs, new 
markets, and the most authentic insight to scenes 
behind the writer’s product and the editor's door. 
In fact we have it to thank for supplying us with 
the market to which my husband made his first 
commercial sale of a piece of fiction one year 
ago. He has since made several sales, and he still 
leans heavily on Author & Journalist. 

MaArTHA NELL McKIMMEY 
East Palo Alto, Calif. 


DON’T BLAME HEATH-KING 


Please don’t think from their January adver- 
tisement that Heath-King Productions couldn't 
make up their mind whether to charge a fee for 
reading unpublished stories. In one sentence it 
says “no charge”; in the next, “$3.50 per script.” 
That was A&J’s error. The ad was intended to 
ask no reading fee for published stories, but $3.50 
for unpublished copy. Don’t blame Messrs. Heath 
& King. Blame me. 


THE PUBLISHER. 


Fesruary, 1952 


A Complete Publishing Service 
For Authors At Low Cost 


@ Let us handle your book @ 


Complete art and editorial work. 


Author promotion through newspapers, 
critics’ reviews, catalogs, and direct 
mail. 


Sales through wholesalers, bookstores, 
to libraries and direct. 


Novels, texts, and juveniles. 
@ We publish,.not just print @ 
Write us about the book you have. 


MIDWEST PRESS 


740 N. Church St. Rockford, Il, 


A MESSAGE TO THE WORLD — 


WANTED: A sponsor to portray the soul-stirring musical 
drama, “The Storm at .’ Hear the gifted officers as 
they embark on a mission of peace; good-will among men. 
See and hear them in the cabin of the World’s finest ship 
as they plan for world good. See them on the wave-swept 
deck midst the lightning’s flash and peals of thunder as 
they talk to God when all seemed lost. Awe at His mani- 
festation that followed—and the course they pledged, to 
go—the missing link to peace, prosperity, and a better 
understanding among nations. See and hear the heart- 
throbbing acts of the humble Boy Scout who pleaded to 
go along and came back—a national and world hero. Get 
the most outstanding offer ever made to a sponsor for 
his success, in this the most thrilling labor drama ever 
written. A drama on land and sea that teaches govern- 
ments. 


MANUSCRIPT ON REVIEW 
FREDERICK P. TIMPANY 
928 So. 49th St., Philadelphia 43, Pennsylvania 
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What Editors Want Now 


Anecdotes are increasing in marketability—not 
timeworn stuff but stories with a quick punch. 
Markets include: Reader’s Digest, Pleasantville. 
N. Y.; Magazine Digest, 545 5th Ave., New York 
17; Blue Book, 230 Park Ave., New York 17; Mac- 
lean’s (Canadian incidents only), 481 University 
Ave., Toronto, Ont.; Redbook Magazine, 230 Park 
Ave., New York 17; Christian Science Monitor, | 
Norway St., Boston, Mass. Payment varies but is 
generally very good for the length of the items. 

The American Girl, 155 E. 44th St., New York 
17, is in the market for short-shorts of interest to 
girls. The magazine is the official publication of 
the Girl Scouts. Mrs. Marjorie Vetter is editor. 

— Av] 
- Blue Book, 230 Park Ave., New York 17, is an 
@pen market for writers who can produce out- 
Standing escape fiction and articles for contempor- 
ary American men. Drama and excitement are 
@ssential in both fiction and fact. The magazine 
wants novels up to 60,000 words; novelettes; short 
Stories and articles preferably under 6000 words; 
short-shorts under 1800; fillers under 600. Pay- 
ent is very good, and definitely high for the best 
aterial. The magazine is now edited by Maxwell 
amilton. 

— 
- War Novels Magazine is a new bimonthly un- 

r the editorial direction of Robert Erisman. 

ories up to 25,000 words, full of authentic ex 

tement, will be used; most will deal with the 
War in Korea. Address: 350 5th Ave., New York 1. 


“How to Retire, Route 2, Winchester, Ohio, 
wants articles from 500 to 1000 words. The sub 
ject matter should comprise hobbies; how to work 
im new or unusual crafts. The magazine is di- 
rected to folks who want to develop paying or in- 
téresting avocations. To begin with, payment is 
only in subscriptions or advertising space. Mil- 
dped Young, former publisher of National Hobby 
News, is managing editor. 


Fantastic Worlds, 1942 Telegraph Ave., Stock- 
ton, Calif., will start in April. It is a “little” mag- 
azine, and like most such publications, seeks ex- 
perimental and off-trail work. It will specialize in 
fantasy, weird, and science fiction from 500 to 
2500 words. It also will run articles on the fan- 
tasy and science fiction field, as well as verse and 
fillers. Small prizes will be offered—no payment 
otherwise. Edward W. Ludwig, editor of this forth- 
coming quarterly, promises reasons for all re 
jections. 

—A&]— 

The Los Angeles Times Home Magazine pays 
$10 each for contributions to the “Idea for Home” 
column. Length should be around 600 words 
and a clear photograph or sketch should accom- 
pany the material. Other articles for the maga- 
zine, which deals specifically with homes and 
homemaking, should likewise be illustrated. 


Steamboats prior to 1900 are the subject mat- 
ter of articles (750-1000 words) and photographs 
wanted by the Waterways Journal, Chemical 
Bldg., St. Louis 1, Mo. This publication, founded 
in 1887, boasts of being the oldest marine trade 
journal. Except for the material specified, the 
magazine is staff-written. Address J. H. Lavely. 
the news editor. 

— — 


Telebriefs, Mlinois Bell Telephone Company's 
miniature newspaper that goes to subscribers with 
their bills, is in the market for telephone car- 
toons. Price: $35 for Illinois Bell right only. The 
cartoonist may then submit to the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company—the big Bell 
Company—for possible use in employee maga- 
zines; pay, to $35. Send material to R. E. Brad- 
strum, Jr.. Room 1601, 208 W. Washington St., 
Chicago 6. 

— Av] — 

The Saturday Review has dropped of Literature 
from its title inasmuch as it now covers music, 
drama, and to some extent public affairs. It offers 
a limited market, and material must be authori- 
tative as well as interesting. The editor is Nor- 
man Cousins, 25 W. 45th St., New York 19. 

— Ae] — 

House & Home is a new publication announced 
by Time, Inc. It will deal with significant new 
homes and developments and will be elaborately 
illustrated in black and white and four color. 
Writers who have specialized in architectural sub- 
ject matter and photography may find it worth 
while to communicate with the editors at 9 Rock 
efeller Plaza, New York 20. 

Duell, Sloan & Pearce, Inc., general publishers, 

have moved to 124 E. 30th St., New York 16. 
— Ae] — 

Citadel Press, 120 E. 25th St., New York 10, is 
reading a variety of material for its spring list— 
excluding books for boys and girls under teen 
age. Philip S. Foner is the editor. Prompt reports 
are promised. 

— — 

Western markets for cartoon work include 
Motor Trend, 1015 S. La Cienga Blvd., Los An 
geles 35, and the Whitman Publishing Company, 
9916 Santa Monica Blvd., Beverly Hills, Calif. 
If you are a cartoonist living in the vicinity, bet 
ter call with samples. 

— Ae] 

Park East, 2220 E. 42nd St., New York, considers 
fiction and non-fiction from 2000 to 4000 words. 
No verse or fillers. The magazine is directed to 
metropolitan readers. 

= 

Listen, 6840 Eastern Ave. N. W., Washington 
12, D. C., is devoted to propaganda against liquor 
and drugs. It uses articles up to 1500 words, stories 
to 2500, relating to its policy. Payment is on 
publication, with no price stated. J. A. Buch- 
walter edits the quarterly. 
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The Poets’ Study Club of Terre Haute, Ind., is 
holding its tenth annual poetry contests for pupils 
in Terre Haute and Vigo County schools, and for 
adults throughout the United States. The contests 
close June 1. Complete rules for 5c from Mabel 
Skeen, 131 S. 13th St., Terre Haute, Ind. 

— Av] 

‘The San Francisco Browning Society is offering 
a prize of $100 for the best dramatic monologue— 
the form Browning made famous. The contest is 
open only to residents of the Bay counties of 
California. It closes March 21. For particulars 
call Telephone EXbrook 2-4866, San Francisco, 
or write to the society at the Century Club, 1355 
Franklin St., San Francisco. 

— Ae] — 

Dramatists’ Alliance has announced its seven- 
teenth annual competition for several types of 
plays for stage presentation and for the air. ‘The 
contest closes March 15. Get information and 
registration sheets from Dramatists’ Alliance, Box 
200 Z, Stanford University, Calif. 

— A&J 

‘The Charles H. Sergel Drama Prize of $1000 
is offered for the highest-ranking American play 
submitted. The right is reserved to withhold the 
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prize if no play of sufficient merit appears. The 
contest does not close till March 1, 1953, so you 
have plenty of time to work. For entry blank ad- 
dress the Charles H. Sergel Drama Prize, Faculty 
Exchange Box 130, University of Chicago, Chi- 
cago 37. 

— Ag] — 

The Huckleberry Five Point Contest for verse, 
stories, plays, radio scripts, and articles closes 
April 1. The competition is conducted by the 
Huckleberry Mountain Workshop Camp. Particu- 
lars are available from Mrs. John Forrest, Box 
183, Hendersonville, N. C. 

. 

The National League of American Pen Women 
and the English Department of Phoenix College 
will conduct their annual writers’ conference 
and workshop all day February 16. Writers in the 
vicinity of Phoenix, Ariz., will be welcome. Regis 
tration at the college at 9:30. 

— 

Matrix, distinguished literary quarterly, will 
suspend in April after 15 years of publication 
unless some interested person, group, or univer= 
sity takes it over. The present address of the 
magazine is Box 757, Pleasanton, Calif. 


you expect competence. 


is hardly indicative of such respect. 


Get your copy 
of my Directory 
of Literary 
Agents. 25¢ coin. 
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Prompt Sewice 


HEN YOU CONSULT a literary coach 
pect, and have a right to demand, 
reasonable promptness. You like to feel that 
your manuscript has the personal interest and 
respect of the counsellor you submit it to, but 
your having to wait three months for a report 


Letters arriving in my office are answered in 

24 hours, and manuscript reports are usually 

made within a week. My clients have learned 

that I work hard and conscientiously for them, 

that I do care about their success. This explains why they return to me for 
help; it also explains why their bylines appear in print every month. 

My assistance is personalized and consists of manuscript editing, criticism 

or complete revision, as the special need may indicate. Write today tor my free 

folder entitled “Literary Help” and tell me about your writing problems. 


INTERVIEWS BY ARRANGEMENT ONLY. 


CHARLES CARSON, Sitecary Consultant 


601 So. Vermont Ave., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


also. ex- 


\ f \ 


The other day, we overheard a couple of new writers discussing the question of whether a big agency 
is better than a little agency, and vice versa. One of the men felt that a big agency was the best kind—an 
agency which constantly proves it is doing good for writers by selling dozens and dozens of scripts week after 
week after week. The other fellow, though, wasn’t so sure: he wondered if a writer might not get “lost in 
the shuffle” and receive only casual attention because a big agency represents so many other clients. 

: It's a familiar enough question, but one for which people in the know in the publishing field have 
figured out the right answer long ago. Let's give you the facts. 


_ The big trouble with a small agency, in a nutshell, is that it’s small: with the owner comprising the 
total staff, or the owner plus a couple of other people or so. As a result, even though the firm may limit its 
total number of clients, there's a constant scurrying on the part of all hands to.accomplish the routine 
affairs which confront an agency of any size—the reading of scripts, the delivery of scripts, the following-up 
of scripts, the various kinds of correspondence, and that sort of thing. And so, because there are too few 
people doing the too many basic things which are required to keep an agency running, it’s the small agency 
where clients are lost in the shuffle. Because a small agency can accomplish just so many things, and the 
fifancial resources of a small agency are limited, scripts which might possibly have been salvaged through 
TeVision are sent back in the mere effort to get the scripts on hand acted upon before they turn yellow with 

or reach the ceiling; slower but less expensive messenger services are employed for deliveries rather than 

aff messengers; scripts which might have sold through personalized selling don’t sell because of routine 

get-it-in-an-envelope-and-get-it-out marketing . . . and the fact that basic operation requires every available 
." means that there’s no time for long-range carecr-planning for clients. 


A bigger operation, however, means a good-sized staff and a good-sized bank balance and enough time 
for everyone so that every operation is done right—the little but important things like acknowledging all 
scfipts promptly on receipt instead of letting the authors worry about whether or not they ever arrived, 
and the big things like selling every salable or potentially salable script. At SMLA, for example—a_ big 

cy—there’s enough staff to do the preliminary readings and the preliminary market analyses and the 
comstant checking of market need and trends and other standard operations so that, because the head of 
the firm is relieved of time-consuming but comparatively secondary details, every marketing of every script, 
every bit of selling and following-up of editors, every item of long-range career planning, every final read- 
ing, and every report on every script sent for analysis and marketing by every new and established writer is 
dake by SM personally. 
And the results certainly show up easily enough. Though SMLA is perhaps four or five times the size 
of the smaller agencies, its yearly total of sold scripts is perhaps thirty to forty times that of the small 
agency—and its yearly total of new writers broken in and established is perhaps fifty times as high. We'll 
be happy to see some of your material. 


SERVICE: !f your material is salable, we'll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, 
and cover sale of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands but 
can be repaired, we'll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, without addi- 
tional charge, return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we'll tell you why, 
and give you specific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. We report within two weeks. 


TERMS: PROFESSIONALS: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or have 
sold a book to a major publisher within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss handling your output on 
straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 20% on British 


and other foreign sales. 


NEWCOMERS: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin to earn 
your keep through sales, our fee, which should accompany material, is five dollars per script for scripts up 
to 5,000 words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final fraction (for example, 
seven dollars for a script of 6,895 words). $25 for books of all lengths; information on terms for other 
types of material upon request. We drop all fees after we make several sales for new clients. A stamped 
self-addressed envelope, please, with all manuscripts. 


Scott Meredith Literary Agency, 580 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. 19 N.Y. 
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keeps in mind in writing non-fiction 


By Lou Myrtis VINING 


HAT are the writers’ chances now, in 
1952, for breaking into the field of non- 
fiction? 

A boom market exists for homey, human in- 
terest articles. Check your magazines for increas- 
ing amounts of non-fiction. Editors and business 
managers are spending more money than ever 
before in featuring fact. 

What are your chances, as an amateur, for 
writing one of these articles? Very good, if your 
theme is up-to-date, your material carefully gath- 
ered, and your personal phrasing as modern in 
manner as a jet bomber or Mrs. Barkley’s Veep. 

You say, “But after all I have only the average 
equipment, an average life.” True, but in that 
fact lies the magic of writing and selling. 

Please consider six points carefully before you 
submit the 1952 article: 

First: The article of today is alive. Emotions 
are expressed technically in a beginning, a mid- 
dle and an end, tense with drama, truthful with 
dialogue, yet as logical as the businesslike pages 
of the World Almanac. 

No article writer alive can tell you how to 
stylize your articles. That part of it is individual, 
shimmering if you shimmer; practical as a rock 
if you’re a rock! 

Second: The subject matter is important to 
you and will be important—and new—to the read- 
er. No chances can be taken on this point. The 
subject that is important to you may have been 
written and rewritten again. Unlike fiction, no 
matter the word weaving, magazines will not fea- 
ture two articles on the same subject in a short 
span of time. Be sure you are saying something 
that hasn’t been said too many times before; be 
sure you are saying it in a different way. 

Third: Query the editor before submitting, cr 
before writing the article. A query letter may be 
a summary or an outline. The following form 
has placed many articles for me: 

“I have concluded a human-interest article on 
the Téche Country of Louisiana. Titled “Sirens 
and Shrimp” and running around 2,000 words, 
the article illustrates by anecdote and summary 
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the habits and customs of the Acadians who sét- 
tled the bayou country of Louisiana. 
“I understand that your interest in subject mat- 
ter in no way commits you to purchase. May I 
show you ‘Sirens and Shrimp’ on speculation?” 
Holiday asked to see this article, but rejected 
it; Travel asked to see it, and accepted it. It was 
reprinted in Catholic Digest, in Land and Home, 
and in folder form for a national rural life con- 
ference. 
Fourth: Write about one thing. Limit the 
ground to be covered. 
Most article subjects need as much shearing as 
do sheep. After you have completed the researeh 
and the planning for your article, can the theme 
of your article be expressed in five simple words? 
This is not a trick, but a true and tried test. If 
it can, then you've earned the right to go ahead. 
Fifth: Summarize pleasingly and convincingly. 
Many up-to-date articles embody the how-to-do 
theme. In one way or another, from the colorful 
personality big-slick feature to the small digest’s 
résumé, they tell how I, he, she, or they did it; 
or how it can be done. Whatever the technique, 
see that the point is presented several times amd 
in several different ways. 4 
And what do we mean by pleasingly? This em- 
bodies recognition by the article writer that the 
leisure time of our nation is limited. The reader 
must be held by a convincing lead, dramatic in- 
cidents, swift-moving dialogue, short paragraphs, 
and transitions at highly interesting moments. 
Today’s article is as streamlined as the new 
automobiles. We must not write in hoop skirts; 
there must be no rats in our article’s hair. 
Sixth: An article slanted for one magazine will 
not sell to another. More than any other crafts- 
man, the article writer must know his markets. 
He must know which magazines have service de- 
partments, and which departments are handled 
by staff writers. 
The article writer must know if the article he 
is submitting suits the reader desire of the maga- 
zine to which he is submitting the article. 
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How We Organized 
A WRITERS’ GUILD 


By Rutu M. Eppy 


AVE you ever thought you'd like to be a 

member of a writers’ club, only to find 

none in your locality? Then why not or- 
ganize one yourself? You can, I know, because I 
did! 

The accurate count of writers’ groups in the 
country is difficult to determine, since they are 
all not registered, but an estimate from registered 
organizations listed in writers’ magazines is 100- 
150. This may seem like good coverage, yet there 

sare many undeveloped areas without working 
writers’ guilds. 

Such was the case in Rhode Island where there 
wag no organized group before I decided to get 
the writers together. I started with four persons 
in June, 1950. The membership numbered 44 in 
November, 1951. 

The guild is stimulating, satisfying. successful. 
It took a lot of doing, but it’s rolling along now. 
That's why I am suggesting that others try their 
wings at organizing, and am offering ideas on 
how to do it. It worked for me; it can certainly 
work for others in the same way. 

Informing people about the guild and getting 
them together is the big job. It demands promo- 
tion, publicity, psychology, persistence. ‘This can 

Mone through writers’ magazines, radio, news- 

s, and the personal touch. 

meeting place must be found for the first 
meeting (perhaps a college or library room that 
may be obtained free of charge), people must be 
assembled, and their interest must be aroused by 
your own enthusiasm. 

Even though a group’s essential purpose is to 
write, it should have organization for several 
reasons: to obtain recognition from the public 
and the newspapers, to support the art and pro- 
fession of writing and to sponsor various literary 
activities. Rhode Island has one state group, al- 
though in states with larger areas there are 
groups by cities and within cities, such as in Cali- 
fornia and Colorado. 

The Rhode Island Writers’ Guild invites col- 
lege students as associates, who will probably be- 
come full-fledged members after graduation. It 
plans to sponsor contests in schools. The guild 
began the observance of National Poetry Day in 
Rhode Island on October 15, 1951. Previous to 
this, it was one of the four states in the United 
States not celebrating this day. 

A constitution and by-laws should be drawn up 
to cover officers, dues, committees and the pur- 
poses of the guild. A state or municipal charter 
will protect the name of the organization so that 
some new group cannot come along and adopt 
the name after the original guild has become a 
part of the community, so that no shyster organi 
zation can operate under false pretenses, since 
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the writers’ guild is a non-profit corporation, and 
so that there will be a record of official recogni- 
tion of the organization. Officers should be elect- 
ed once a year, preferably, and changed yearly to 
get new ideas into the organization. Dues are 
usually needed to cover a banquet or social get- 
together of the members or other special events 
during the year, contests within or outside the 
guild membership, and fees for guest speakers. 
The amount of dues needed depends upon the 
membership and the expenses of the group. 

In Rhode Island we charge $3 per year to 
active members and $1 to associates. Dues of 
other groups range from $1 to $10 per year, with 
some organizations charging $100 or life mem- 
bership. 

One business meeting a month seems adequate, 
with various workshop meetings held during the 
month. Workshop meetings are the life blood of 
a guild—writing workshops, discussion workshops. 
‘The members interested in certain fields of writ- 
ing meet together on scheduled nights to read 
and criticize one another’s work, exchange work 
to read at home, and discuss markets, books on 
writing, writers’ magazines, and agents. 

Workshops bring persons of like interests to- 
gether on common ground to discuss matters akin 
to them, to stimulate, to encourage, to promote. 
They may lead to collaboration between mem- 
bers. Workshops are a distinct working force in 
the writers’ guild, but they have no formal or- 
ganization. The organized guild is the parent 
group which keeps the writers united for them- 
selves and the community. 

The types of members in the guild depend on 
the size of the area and the number of writers 
interested. Some organizations base their mem- 
bership on strictly professional qualifications, as 
do many groups in New York State. Others con- 
sist mainly of amateur writers. Some stress both 
as is the case in Connecticut. 

In Rhode Island, because of the interest shown 
by semiprofessionals, the group is largely made 
up of this type of writer, with some professional 
and some beginning writers included. 

Strictly amateur groups must be guided, and 
without professional leadership are better as study 
groups than as organized guilds. Massachusetts, 
for instance, has many study writing abeg 
Rhode Island has university extension courses for 
beginners. 

Interest in the organization must be sustained. 
This can be done through monthly newsletters 
relating sales of members, news of speakers, and 
the activities of the guild; through a library of 
writers’ magazines and books for the members; 
through social activities in addition to workshop 
meetings; and through contests for the members. 
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BY ARTHUR FREDERIC OTIS 


F YOU want to write light verse to sell, you 
can. Any issue of the Saturday Evening Post, 
Collier's, Better Homes & Gardens, or Cosmo- 

politan will show you exactly what sells, and how 
it is written. From there on, your fate is in your 
hands. 

When ladies roll rapturous eyes at me, sigh 
enviously, and exclaim, “You lucky man! You sell 
to the Post! Do tell me the secret!”—my favorite 
reply is: 

“It's comparatively simple. I'm sure that you 
can do as well in 30 years of trying.” 

‘The important thing is to remember this: You 
aren’t trying to sell an editor the artistic out- 
pourings of your poetic soul. You aren’t trying 
to educate him as to what he should buy. He 
knows what he wants to buy. He shows you in 
every issue of his magazine. If you want to sell 
to him, your job is to create merchandise that he 
will consider worth purchasing, to sell to his 
readers. 

Not long ago I received a complaint letter 
from a lady reader of the Chicago Tribune, ask- 
ing why she never could get any of her verse ac- 
cepted there, and sending me a sample. Now the 
Tribune does not pay for verse. She was trying 
to give away her work, and it was so bad they 
wouldn't even take it for free. When I read the 
sample, I understood why. Her rhymes didn’t 
rhyme; train and fame are not rhyming words. 
Her lines didn’t scan. 

She seemed an earnest soul, so I devoted three 
hours of a beautiful Sunday to telling her what 
was wrong, and what to do about it. Her reply 
was typical: “If it is so much work, I guess I'll 
just stick to writing songs.” She completely over- 
looked the fact that a good song is the most 
exacting kind of verse. And, of course, her songs 
don’t sell, either. 

Perhaps it will help most if I give you a case 
history of one verse I sold the Post, on its third 
trip out. The first time I sent it like this: 


Arthur Frederic Otis is a contributor of light 
verse—and some serious poetry—to most of the 
mass circulation magazines. He is the author of 
six books, the latest being Hither and Yon, a 
charming collection of verse. Professionally he ts 
an advertising copywriter with a large agency 
in Chicago and of course has written for the 
advertising magazines. Advertising Age published 
a dozen of his sonnets, highly entertaining, on 
agency personnel and procedure. 
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YOU Can Write 
Salable Verse 


ALL-EMBRACING 
Attachments I’ve witnessed 
Of son for a mother, 
Of girl for a boy and 
Of brother for brother; 
None matches the way—or 
I know of no other— 
One empty coat hanger 
Can cling to another. : 
In a few days I had a note from an associate 
editor of the Post: ‘“‘All-Embracing’ is a swell 
idea, but the consensus is that lines 5 and 6 are 
rather awkward. So many light verse ideas are 
done over and over again and this seems a really 
fresh one, so I hope you can bring it off one 
way or another .. .” : 
So I got out my rhyming dictionary, hatchet, 
chisel, and sandpaper, and went to work. Rhymes 
for other are limited, basically, to another, breth- 
er, mother, smother, and, if you stretch a point, 
Vother. 1 had used the first four, and the line 
with other was the bad one. Smother didn’t fit. I 
would have no truck with (other. So I worked a 
while, and came up with this version, which I 
mailed in: 
None matches the way, I’m 
Emboldened to state, 
One empty coat hanger 
Can cling to its mate. 


Back it came with another note: “The trouble 
with this version is that mate just isn’t the right 
idea. I still hope you can bring this off. Maybe 
if you put it aside for a while you will get a 
fresh perspective on it.” And, of course, the edi- 
tor was so right. Coat hangers aren’t mates. The 
thing wasn’t good, and I should have recognized 
that fact. I went to work again. 

Why couldn't I change the meter of the fifth 
and sixth lines? Limericks have no monopoly on 
the change of pace that is their trademark. I 
whittled away for an hour or two, and finally 
came up with this: 

And IT hasten to say 
None matches the way 
One empty coat hanger 
Can cling to another. 

I was rewarded with a telegram of acceptance 
a few nights before Christmas, and a check in the 
following mail. You may have seen the finished 
product in the Post. 

Of course it isn’t literature! But it carried a 
chuckle for every reader who had ever reached 
into the guest closet for one hanger, only to 
have a dozen come clattering down at his feet. 
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And if you think $28 is not much of a reward for 
the time and effort involved, you are forgetting 
the vast satisfaction resulting from having licked 
a tough little problem in composition. 

If your output compares with that of Richard 
Armour, who averages three completed pieces a 
day, in addition to a full-time job as a college 
professor of English, or of Georgie Starbuck Gal- 
braith, whose delightful verse appears in almost 
every magazine that publishes verse, you have 
already found that such checks add up rather 
handsomely. Armour says that though virtue may 
not always be rewarded, he is persuaded that in- 
dustry is. 

There is only one fundamental reason for 
writing verse, and that is that you can’t help it. 
If you are condemned by unkind fate to be a 
writer of light verse, the sensible thing is to 
master craftsmanship to a point where people 
will pay you money for it. And such mastery is 


just a matter of simple persistence and hard work. 
You may do as I have done, and send hundreds 
of your best products to a newspaper column 
which will print them, but without pay. You 
may do as Berton Braley did, and insist on pay- 
ment for everything you write. And, if you’re as 
good as Berton Braley, you may make it stick. 
There are no other editors, within my knowl- 
edge, who will be as helpful as those at the Post. 
First you will get only rejection slips. Then, one 
day, you will get a slip, but with a note penned 
at the bottom. That means you're getting warm. 
But, if you work long enough and _ intently 
enough and often enough—you will one day be 
rewarded with a check. It will be one of the 
great days of your life. And it won’t be the re- 
sult of luck. It will be payment for hard work, 
determination, and a full recognition of what 
the editors want, gained from careful and repeat- 
ed study of what they are publishing. Good luck! 


Common Sense In Poetry 


By Pau HEARD 


HE present generation does not read many 
books of poetry. It judges poetry by what it 

s published in periodicals. Its interest is not 
im literary quality but in whether the work seems 
worth reading. Nor is the present generation 
much interested in what past generations thought. 
Actually folks today judge the importance of a 

-m by the importance—or interest—of its sub- 
ject matter to them. The poetry really wanted by 
the public is that which establishes a_ poetic 
theme and develops it to a conclusion that the 

blic can understand. The public is interested 
in the common sense behind the thought or 
theme of your poem and the simplicity of its 
development. It does not want to have to medi- 
tate over it in order to understand it. It wants 
to read a poem and say, “There’s some good, 
down-to-earth common sense in that.” Or, “Boy, 
that poem hit the nail on the head.” 

Of course, if the poet expects to sell to a 
strictly literary magazine with a literary circula- 
tion, he may select a subject to bring into play 
literary facts that the readers will understand and 
appreciate. 

On the other hand, if a poet expects to sell to 
a magazine circulated to the general public and 
read by home folks, his subject matter should 
appeal to the whole family. He should confine 
himself to homey, simple subject matter—such as 
the antics of a kitten or a small boy. Perhaps he 
might present a bit of humor about the father, a 
teen-age girl, or a teen-age boy. For a household 
magazine, slant a poem to a homey atmosphere. 

If you want to sell a certain magazine your 


wares, I suggest you read the verse in that maga- 
zine and analyze it from a common-sense stand- 
point. Search out definitely what the theme of 
each poem is. Then select for yourself a theme 
similar in type—but different. Let the presenta- 
tion, the treatment, of this theme be entirely your 
own, and this will permit your personality to 
enhance the poem. This is not copying another 
poet’s work. This is not plagiarism. It is slanting 
your poem toward the market you want to sell. 
It is the common-sense thing to do. 

If the general public is turning away from 
poetry, it is because poets have allowed them- 
selves to drift into uninteresting subject matter 
and have become more concerned with technique 
than with the importance of their theme. Some 
poets, it would seem, endeavor to achieve great- 
ness by being misunderstood. There was a time 
when people would look at really deep poetry 
and remark, “That fellow is too deep for me.” 
They would admire the poem, but would og 
think it was over their heads. That era has 
passed. Any poet that is not readily understood 
will be cast aside in disgust. 

Common-sense poetry has received an impetus 
through the day set apart as Poetry Day in most 
states of the Union. The cooperation developed 
in setting aside this day is in itself a form of 
common sense in poetry. I believe that on last 
October 15 the United States was made really 
conscious of poetry. Now that we have come this 
far, it would be too bad for poets not to supply 
enough common-sense poetry to supply the de- 
mands of the reading public. 
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ARTICLE IV ON THE SHORT STORY 


Consider THE 


writers of fiction often overlook 
By CATHARINE BARRETT 


A short story in the account of two 
conflicting forces engaged in a specif- 
fic contest which must carry through 
to a conclusive ending. 


HE third article of this series( in the De- 

cember Author & Journalist) dealt with 

the engagement, at Point X, of the two 
forces of the short story’s contest. Quoting from 
that article: “In constructing the Beginning Sec- 
tion of his story, the writer brings together 
two strong and conflicting forces. Through 
manipulation of the material, he ties them to- 
gether; they will not get loose until the issue 
between them has been finally and conclusively 
settled.” 


The subject of this article is the technique 
of tying the two forces together. 

Conflict, in its ordinary sense, may exist 
between two factions over a long period of 
time without ever solving the difference between 
them. In the novel, as in life, factions may 
clash and retreat, clinch and release, without 
altering or advancing or resolving the conflict. 
The peculiar characteristic of the short story 
form is that the contest must be decided, the 
conflict concluded, a decision reached, a_vic- 
tory achieved. The writer, in his structural 
plan for his story, must make sure that some 
element is included which will keep the two 
forces engaged positive and continuous 
struggle until that conclusion is reached. 

The writer may use, as the basis for a short 
story, a situation involving two factions which 
have long been in conflict. To fit this situation 
within the scope of the short story, however, 
he will have to focus the conflict between the 
two factions upon a specific issue, and bring 
that issue to solution. The story might, for 
example, be of a marriage of two persons with 
warring temperaments who, after a long history 
of difficulties, finally meet a situation which 
is going to mean either the end of their mar- 
riage or the guaranty of its continuance. The 
difference between the encounters prior to Point 
X and Point X itself is that the previous en- 
counters could be dissolved without reaching a 
decision or a_ conclusive result, whereas the 
special quality of the encounter at Point X will 
keep the two factions locked in struggle until the 
conflict has come to a definite conclusion. 

This “special quality” marking the difference 
between the previous encounters and the en- 
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TIE 


counter at X is achieved through the technique 
of THE TIE. The Tie is that element, item, 
or factor which assures continuation of the 
struggle until conclusive decision is reached. It 
is, specifically, the condition or act which keeps 
the opposing elements striving until one has 
won and the other been defeated.* 

On the graph, the TIE is indicated by the 
small circle at the center of X. 


In the analysis of stories, this element, the 
Tie, is often difficult to recognize, isolate, and 
name. It is the smallest component part of the 
story’s structural framework; and many times 
it is such an integral part of the story prob- 
lem that the naming of it seems an unnecessary 
effort. The reason for insisting on the impor- 
tance of including it in the analysis is that the 
lack of a Tie in a story may cause the story 
to fail. 

An editor once wrote on a manuscript he 
was rejecting, “Absolutely nothing is solved at 
the end which could not have been settled 
on Page 2.” In other words, there was mo 
valid reason for the persistence of the struggle 
from the first encounter through the body of 
the story to the end. What was lacking? The Tie. 
The Tie—however small, however difficult to 
recognize—has its essential function in the struc- 
tural plan of a story. To analyze for it, and 
find it already there, an implicit part of the story 
problem, may seem a waste of time; but to analyze 
for it and discover that it is lacking in a story, 
may be the only key needed to move the story 
from the category of rejection to the category 
of acceptance. 

In checking a story for the Tie, one may be- 
gin by asking: Why, from X, must the struggle 
continue unfil it reaches final decision? Why 


*This matter of one faction winning and 
the other losing, as a structural requirement, 
will not be clear unless one accepts first that 
the two forces in conflict are not necessarily the 
two conspicuous opponents in a story. See arti- 
cles I and II of this series (Author & Journalist, 
June and September, 1951) for explanation of 
the breakdown of the conflict into the two forces 
that move toward the dual ending, the Alter- 
nate and the Actual Ending. 
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is the opposition prolonged throughout a whole 
story? Why can not the two warring factions 
merely dissolve their clinch and take separate, 
parallel, or non-conflicting paths? 


UPPOSE, as an example, you are writing the 

story of two girls of differing temperaments 
who are living together in a small apartment. The 
story consists of a number of episodes dealing 
with their differences, their quarrels, their at- 
tempts to get along. Finally they decide the only 
solution is to arrange to live separately. Well, 
why didn’t they come to that decision on Page 
2? Why drag the reader through 4000 words 
of difficulty and discord, only to arrive at an 
ending he could foresee from their first quarrel? 
Their squabbling was, the reader says, quite un- 
necessary; with just a little good horse sense 
they'd have seen, that first week . . 

The Tie is lacking. The story needs come ex- 
planation, some reason for keeping them to- 
gether, some small item of information which 
would make an otherwise unnecessary struggle 
both valid and important. The explanation 
might be a very simple one, it might seem an 
dnconsiderable fragment in the story scheme, 
Dut it must be there! Without it the story is 
weak and inconsequential. 

Let us seek single small factor which 
would fulfill the requirement. start by 
asking, Why did the girls go on living together 
the difficulty? Why didn’t they part 

ays at the beginning? Maybe (1) they were 
Sisters. That simple factor alone could be the 

‘ie; the reader accepts the fact that blood re- 
Tations might be expected to share living 

uarters. Or maybe (2) they were in a boom 
ge and no other living quarters were avail- 
able. Maybe (3) they had gone on a job with 
a company that assigned them to this shared 
apartment. One of the girls (4) might be 
Married to the brother of the other; he is sup- 
porting the two of them and while away at 
War expects them to live together. Or (5) 
the boy friend of one may have said, “Listen, 
Red, you won't get along with her. You can't 
get along with anyone. You'll be leaving inside 
a week, with the feathers flying.” So Red swore 
she'd get along if it killed her. Any one of 
dozens of other possibilities could serve the 
purpose. The story would be the same, the 
situations and dialogue would remain substan- 
tially unchanged. To write the Tie into a 
story might require the addition of no more 
than a single line; or perhaps a passage early 
in the story plus one or more oblique refer- 
ences to the circumstances later: yet immediately, 
by that simple interpolation, the structure of the 
story is bolstered, the whole struggle made valid, 
believable, important. 

In the stories you read, look for this small 
tricky story element, the Tie. Ask of the story: 
Why the struggle? Why do the forces not just 
dissolve their clinch and go back their 
former parallel existence? 

Love, marriage, and blood relationship are 
the most usual ties. Consider a story about a 
woman living with a man who she learns is a 
crook. At first she refuses to accept the damning 


evidence. Then, even acknowledging he is the 
fervidly sought Diamond Finger Freddie, she 
protects him, tries to reform him, takes abuse at 
his hands. Why? Why did she not just walk 
out on him when she heard what he was? . . 
Maybe Diamond Fingers is her father. 

may be her young brother. Her mother had 
died, let us say, when our heroine was 17, and 
Little Brother a sensitive and helpless 10. “Take 
care of your baby brother,” Mama _ whispered 
on her deathbed. Our heroine, of course, is 
obedient to Mama’s dying wish. 

Maybe the heroine is married to Diamond 
Fingers. Accepted ethics in popular fiction and 
the movies require that a woman bear and fore- 
bear, forgive and protect, take insult and injury 
to an intense degree before she may permit 
marriage bonds to be dissolved. 

Another imperative of current fiction is that 
love between a man and woman is irresistible, 
uncontrollable, indestructible. If the heroine 
has exchanged with her hero pledges of undying 
love, she cannot just walk off when she learns 
he is a crook. No, her love demands she stay 
and fight for him, try to save him. 

The tie of marriage, love, or blood relation- 
ship may already exist in a story you are re- 
working; but have you taken full advantage of 
its presence? Have you made it the concrete 
structural Tie in your story? Have you not 
only seen its place in the plan and made it 
operate through the story, but have you pegged 
it for your reader? In a story in which a woman 
is enduring a great deal at the hands of her 
sweetheart or husband, have you put it into 
words for her? “No, no,” Hilda cried inwardly, 
violently rejecting the traitorous thought of es- 
cape, “I must not desert Jason. I love him, and 
he has loved me. And I betray that love if 
loyalty is not a part of it... . ” Well, not 
quite that bad, we'll hope; but at least in such 
declarations there is the reason for the continu 
ation of the struggle. 

But do not stop at these three—love, marriage, 
blood relationship—as being the Tie in any 
story in which they figure. There may be some 
additional, more specific Tie operating in your 
story. 

One simple and easily recognizable Tie is 
the Resolve we mentioned in the discussion of 
Point X. The Resolve is a story device which 
determines Point X and which also doubles as 
the Tie. When a character has resolved, plan. 
ned, or promised to accomplish a certain result, 
not only is he launched upon a program of 
success-or-failure, but he has the incentive to 
keep him striving. 


T IS sometimes necessary, however, to go back 

and shore up the Resolve. Have you made it 
convincing? Have you given it strength? It is 
not enough for a character merely to make up 
his mind to do something, to state his intention 
of doing it: he must be determined, impelled, or 
even fanatic about it. The reason for his pur- 
posive action could be any one of many rea- 
sons. The more important, the more funda- 
mental, the more forceful the reason, the better. 
He will be rewarded (with money, fame, trophy, 
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self-satisfaction, or the girl) if he wins; he will 
meet disaster (ruin, disgrace, injury, or death) 
if he fails; an obligation, the demands of his 
position, or a psychological quirk may impel 
him to prove his ability to succeed. Know—and 
see that you make plain to the reader—the 
reason, the consequence, and the source of the 
energy that will keep him striving. 

A story could be made of a man who, having 
witnessed the killing of a child in a hit-and-run 
accident, finally tracks down the driver of the 
murder car and turns him over to the police. 
Point X, the indident which launches the story 
on its action, is the witnessing of the accident 
by the principal character and his assertion that 
he will never rest until he has found that 
driver and brought him to justice. From this 
moment on, through a series of episodes, the 
man attempts to find and to prove the identity 
of the hitrun driver. 

Why does the man do it? Because he re- 
solved to, yes—but why did he resolve to? He was 
roused to a high pitch of anger, indignation, 
and a natural desire to see a wrong-doer pun- 
ished. 

But many persons, witnessing similar occur- 
rences, are emotionally excited without doing 
anything about it. What additional factor 
would explain his persisting through a_ long 
and frustrating search, through the sacrificing 
of comfort, money, attention to family and job? 
Not merely the Resolve, unqualified. Is there 
some psychological reason why he will not let 
himself go back on his avowal? If so, that reason 
becomes a supporting factor. Or perhaps some- 
one is holding him to his avowal. But those 
are likely to be mild factors; or, if built up 
enough, they become the main forces of the 
story line, detracting from the story of the 
search for the hit-run driver. Some readers, too, 
might question his going to such lengths on 
what they could consider was not his business 
in the first place. 

Suppose, though, he had once lost a child in 
a similar accident and the lriver had never 
been apprehended? That gives emotional im- 
petus; the reader would likely feel sympathetic 
then toward his resolve. Even more so if. it 
were disclosed that the man thought perhaps 
this driver were the same one. Or suppose the 
child in this accident is his own child! Can you 
not feel, by the introduction of that single 
factor. the intensification of the whole emotional 
pattern? The search is made important; and the 
story—as well as the character—is endowed with 
the energy to carry through to a conclusion. 

The Tie of survival is a powerful one. A 
man is climbing down an icy mountain from 
an air crash. He must keep going, despite all 
hardship and physical difficulty. No resolve is 
needed there, no plan, no promise; the Tie 
is an integral part of the problem. If the man 
does not keep going he will die of cold and 
starvation. 

A Tie is: sometimes created automatically by 
a condition of Point X. A. situation throws 
into conflict two forces which cannot coexist. 


The triumph of either one means total destruc- 
tion or automatic cancellation of the other. All 
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stories of life-and-death, of course, come into this 


category. 

But other, less easily analyzed stories also may 
be of this type. Consider the story of a man 
who meets a critically important situation in 
which he must act in one of two ways. Greed 
directs him to one of the courses; a sense of 
honor directs him to the other. The two char- 
acter qualities have long existed in him, but 
prior to the story situation, he has avoided 


“Just a ter, | really had nothing 
to do with your selling that story to a magazine.” 


te, Miss Spi 


any direct contest between them. Now he is 
faced, at Point X, with a situation which de- 
mands he choose one course or the other. 


There can be no evading the issue; there can 
be no adjustment or compromise between the 
two forces. Only one force can operate; when 
the man has made his choice, the second force 
wil be cancelled out or annihilated. Here 
the Tie may be a purely mechanical device: 


that detail of the situation which makes the 
man face the issue and decide between the 
two courses. 


You might wish to write the story of a neat, 
precise woman who is placed in a disorganized 
household. ‘The situation with all its episodes 
and the characters with all their eccentricities 
may be clear in your mind; you may be quite 
sure they make a good amusing story. But how 
about your structure?) The woman and _ the 
household have been going their own ways; at 
X the woman is brought in and _ installed as 
head of the household. The woman cannot 
bear disorder; the children, she firmly believes, 
need only a woman’s loving care to be made into 
a nice, disciplined family. ‘The family, however, 
are by nature disorganized; they like it, they 
approve of their way of living, they have no 
intention of changing or being changed. ‘Thus 
two unreconciled—and perhaps irreconcilable— 
forces are brought together. 

If the story is to be sound, the reader should 
feel—after the initial [Continued on Page 30) 
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Idea fresh, idea hoary— 
The writer finds in it a story 


Day-by-Day Experiences 


Writing . . . and Overalls 


By Grace V. SCHILLINGER 


S INCE I took up writing two years ago it’s been 
easier to get my overalls patched. Does this 
sound like something from Screwball, Inc.? It’s 
the truth! And when I get my overalls all patched 
nicely each week for my husband, three daugh- 
, and four sons I don’t feel I’m slighting any- 
bedy one bit when I take time to write. 

It’s this way. Before I took up writing, my hobby 
was flower gardening. And if you should ever 
happen to wander into that hobby the way I dived 
into it you'll know it takes lots of time. When 
you're through weeding all the flower beds, mow- 
ing the grass, lugging rocks for rock gardens, and 
building an outdoor fireplace, you'll not be in 
amy pretty mood for sitting yourself down to 

h overalls. When flower gardening was my 

Obby the mending piled higher and higher until 
finally I'd have to take off three or four days to 
get through with the job. 

But now that writing is my Big Love hobby and 
flower gardening is the Second Fiddle one, I do 
ile when I’m alone. When company comes 
—the neighbors, or friends from faraway, or rela- 
tives—I haul out the overall mending. While 
we're visiting, I mend. 


chiils for Folks 


By HELEN LANGwWorRTHY 


ROBABLY the idea for my article, “Orchids,” 

had been in the back of my mind for a long 
time. I believe it was the Reader’s Digest that 
featured an account of some person in a period 
of real thankfulness who went out of his way to 
say “thanks” for all favors and who wrote thank- 
you notes for remembered extra services. The 
account started me thinking of the several per- 
sons who had aided me greatly. 


No difficult style nor slant is required for the 
article that deals solely with one’s own experi- 
ences, for it’s the one thing we all know best. A 
study of magazines like Journal of Living, Your 
Life, Woman’s Life, The Woman, and Your Per- 
sonality will bring to mind article possibilities to 
most writers. 


It has paid off well. Many times when I'm 
working away I can jot down little things my 
visitors say, to use in stories later. It’s handy 
overalls are so big that they cover up a_ pencil 
nicely. 

Some folks know I write, and those I seldom 
get any good notebook treasures from. They 
seem to act coy and as if they’re showing off a bit 
in hopes I'll use them in my new book or story. 

It’s the unsuspecting ones who really give. I've 
snatched some lulus from these folks who think 
I'm just visiting for fun, when all the time, un- 
known to them, I’m getting ideas for my next 
writing stint. 

You see you can get everything necessary done 
if you plan it right. I used to hate to see company 
drive into our farm lane. Would you believe it? 

Someone’s driving in now! 

I'll just hurry and put away the typewriter and 
come out with the overalls. Here we go again! 

“You should have heard what that nosy Mrs. 
So-and-So told me, Grace. It'll kill you... .” 

It doesn’t kill me. Neither does it bore me. It 
makes me quite happy. 


In my own instance, grateful thoughts led to 
“Orchids,” an 800-word article that sold. The 
article concerned the baby sitter I had misjudged, 
the music teacher who increased my youngster’s 
fading interest in music, and my mother-in-law, 
who gave me personality development advice I 
needed much. 

“Orchids” went out hopefully and was re- 
turned with the comment that the writing was 
good but that the magazine already had a big 
inventory of “uplift” pieces. A magazine far 
down the scale as to prestige and pay was next 
given a glimpse of my article—for I'd lost confi- 
dence! Back it came with a note that the article 
was fine but not its type and a suggestion I try 
Journal of Living, a much better-paying market. 
1 did and received a very satisfactory check. 
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WORLD of difference. The critic 
A handling your manuscript can 
lounge beneath a banyan tree while 
the New York agent must hustle, 


make contacts and keep abreast of con- 
stantly changing editorial demands. 


The critic says, “Your story is good; go 
sell it.” 


FRANK Q. BRADY, the Literary Agent, 
says, “Your story is good; I'll sell it.” 
You need me — an experienced, aggressive, 
hardhitting agent to push your manuscript. 
I’m located in New York City, the heart 
of the publishing world, and am_ well 
equipped to handle your every writing 
need. Send me your script today! 


I know what publishers want and can tell 
you if your script is ready for submission 


$1 per 1,000 words or 


to editors, if it contains flaws which can be 
corrected or if you are wasting your time 
even trying to place your work. 


REVISION SERVICE — If you've revised 
your book (or article or story) so often 
that you've lost your objectivity or you do 
not have the time to revise, I will re-build 
your script eliminating the flaws in_te¢h- 
nique so objectionable to editors. Write 
me about your book and your particular 
problem. I'll reply promptly. 


POETS! | am at present the only major 
agent offering qualified poetry criticism, 
sales service and/or marketing suggestions. 
Rates: $1. per page (with a maximum of 
20 lines)—minimum fee per poem $3. 
Books of poetry, reading and market ap- 
praisal, $10. 


RATES FOR READING AND/OR DETAILED CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM OF SHORT STORIES, peaches 
fee per script $5. Enclose fee with each manusc 


Reading and Criticism fee always. refunded on sale of manuscript. MARKET APPRAISAL CHARGE 


BOOKS, $5 


details before sending material. 


Write today for free booklet YOUR KEY TO SUCCESSFUL WRITING. 


IN CHOOSING A LITERARY AGENT — WHY NOT THE BEST? 


FRANK Q. BRADY, Literary Agent 


Dept. AJ, 55 West 42nd Street, New York 18, New York 


PROFESSIONALS: 10% commission on sales if you are selling regularly to national magazines or if you’ve 
placed a book with a major company within the last two years. No reading fees but please write full 
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Where to Sell Your Poems 


Here are more than 100 markets for the many folks who write 
verse they want to see in print 


ARKETS for poetry fall into several classes. 

In point of payment, if nothing else, tops 

are the general and home magazines of 
mass circulation, which pay from $1 to $5 a line. 
They accept both light and serious verse, but it 
must have general appeal—nothing recondite is 
wanted. These publications are not listed below 
because they appear from time to time in the 
Handy Market List in this magazine. 

Other general magazines and farm journals, 
pr of which pay well, may also be found in 
he Handy Market List. 

» Few poets can hope to sell consistently to these 
inasmuch as they receive every 
onth from 100 to 500 times as much verse as 
they can use. It never hurts to try, however, if 
one’s work has popular appeal. 
The magazines listed below comprise, aside 
yma few newspapers, literary and_ strictly poe- 
magazines. ‘These offer opportunity for pub- 
ations to many poets, from the most “ad- 
Yanced” to the highly conventional. Some of 
them pay pretty well; others pay little or nothing. 
'Fven in the case of these publications, a poet 
—_ expect consistent success; he has to keep 

s work moving from magazine to magazine in 
In poetry, even more 
motto needs to be: I 


order to get it into print. 
than in other fields, the 
will not get discouraged. 

“Having small staffs, most poetry magazines are 
rather slow to report. One must allow for that. 

Various newspapers, daily and weekly, publish 
verse, usually without payment. The writer will 
know those in his own region. 

In the list, the frequency of issue and the 
single copy price appear in parentheses; as (Q- 
50). quarterly, 50 cents. dcc. means payment on 
acceptance; Pub. on publication. Cc. means that 
the magazine furnishes one or more compli 
mentary copies to the author, whether it pays for 
verse or not. 


LITERARY MAGAZINES MAKING CASH PAYMENT 


(for Anno Domini), 136-08 Roosevelt Ave., Flushing, N.Y 
Poems of spiritual interest. Payment by arrangement 
America, 329 West 108th St., New York. (W-15) The Catholic 
weekly uses short modern verse. Query for rates 
American Scandinavian Review, 127 E. 73rd St. 
21. (Q-$1) See magazine for verse used 
The American Scholar, 415 First Ave, New York 10 
Quality verse, $10-$25 
The Atlantic Monthly, 8 Arlington St., 
at good rates 
Author & Journalist, 1413 Natl 
Kan (M-25) Brief poems, serious or light, 
profession of writing. Nelson Antrim Crawford. 
Acc. Cc. 
The Commonweal, New York 16 
good rates 
Harper's Magazine, 


“39 


New York 
(Q-75) 
Boston 16. (M-50) Verse 
Bank of Topeka Bidg., Topeka, 
relating to the 
$1 up per poem, 
386 4th Ave. Quality verse 
York 16. (M-50) 
(Q-$1) 


(W-20) 


49 33rd St., New 
Query 


Modern 


“vith St.. New York. 


The Nation, 20 Vesey St.. New York 70 

verse; payment by arrangement. 
New Republic, 40 E. 49th St... 

verse of quality. 50c line, Pub 


New York 17. (W-15) Quality 


20 


(W-20) 
(W-20) 


The New Yorker, 25 W. 43rd St., New York 18. 
Quality light verse ‘and serious poetry. Excellent rates. 
4 St., New York 19. 
n). Pub. 
Partisan Review, 1545 Broadway, New York 19. (M-50) Query 
for rates of paymen 
Tomorrow, 11 E. 44th St., New York 17. (M-35) Verse at $10 
up, per 


poem 
Virginia Quarterly Review, 1 West Range, Charlottesville, Va 
(Q-$1) Verse of high standard at good rates. 
Yale Review, Box 1729, New Haven 7, Conn. (Q-$1) Quality 
verse at good rates Pub. 
Dublin, N. H. (M) Robb Sagendorph. Shorter verse 
25e a line. 


VERSE MAGAZINES MAKING CASH PAYMENT 

Experiment, a Quarterly of New Poetry, 6565 Windermore Rd., 
Seattle 5, Wash. (Q-30) Quality poetry, experimental in form 

occasional awards. 

Stones to Happiness, Melody 
, BP. O. (M-25) Short verse. Pays 
by arrangement and according to value. 4-line verse, 25¢ 4 
line, min. Embarrassing moments in verse. 4 to 8 lines—-flat 
rate $1. $1 for ‘“‘Dear Husband’ or ‘‘Dear Wife’’ verse. Prefers 
poems under 20 lines. Edwin Earl Zoch. 

Kansas City Poetry Magazine, Box 14, Kansas City 10, Mo. 
(M-25) Guest editors each month. Inspirational poetry especially 
Pays min. $1.00; also sends 1 copy. Lillian Turner Findlay. 

The Lyric, 969 5th Ave., New York 21. (Q-50) Official organ 
of The Lyric Foundation, Inc. Ballads, sonnets, lyrics, high 

traditional poetry, with meaning and emotion. Virginia 
, Dorchester 24, Mass. (Q) Cid Corman. 
Low rates, Pu 
222 ct “Erie St., Chicago 11. (M-45) Founded in 1912 
by Harriet Monroe. All themes and lengths except poems too 
long for one issue. Karl Shapiro. 50c line, Pub. Ce. 

Recurrence, Room 549, 124 W. 4th St., Los Angeles 13. (Q- 
25) Rhymed verse only. Grover I. Jacoby. 20c line. 

Spirit, 386 4th Ave., New York 15. (Bi-M-35) Organ of the 
Catholic Poetry Society of America. Publishes work of members 
only, but has no religious requirement for membership. First 
year, $3 for enrollment. $2 membership fee Free criticism 
if members request it at time poems are submitted, provided 
no more than be submitted at one time. Reports in 

criticism 1equested; otherwise, 2 wks. John Gilland 


49, 124 W. 4th St., 13. (Q-35) 
Grover I. Jacoby. 20c¢ lin 


x 170, Bryant, 


ee verse only. 


VERSE MAGAZINES WITH VARYING AWARDS—OR NONE 
Also, 541 Deming Pl., Chicago 14. (Q) Chiefly experimental 
verse. Cc 
The American Bard, 9141 Cimarron St., Los Angeles 47, (Q- 
50) Poems of various lengths and forms ‘‘without futility, defeat, 
vulgarity, inversions, contractions."’ Prizes, contests, R-4 wks 
Rexford Sharp. 
The American Courier, 3330 E. 18th St., Kansas City 1, Mo 
(M-15) Half poetry, half fiction. Lewis G. Hart. Cc. 
The American Poetry Magazine, 1764 N. 83rd St., Wauwatosa 
Irr.—35) Official organ of the American Literary 
hes ‘oetry up to 20 lines. Favors 


Various smali 


American Weave. Cleveland, 
American poetry of all lengths. Not a 
Will use sonnets, lyrics, and narrative poems. 
awards. Loring Eugene Williams. 

The Archer, Box 3857. Victory Center Station, North Holly- 
wood, Calif. (Q-25) Significant verse. Various contests with 
prizes for poems in specific fields. Wilfred Brown and Elinor 


Henry Brown 

Bard Review, Venice, Fla. (Q-50) Quality poems. Cc. 

Berkeley, A Journal of Modern Culture, 74 Tamalpais Ra 
Berkeley 8, Calif. (Irr.-25) Serious verse of any kind. James 
Schevill. Cc. 

Bit o’ Verse Quarterly, P. O. Box 143, San Andreas, Calif 
sho 50) Lirrel Starling. Cc. 

Moon, 3945 Connecticut Ave., Washington, D. C. (Q-75) 
gina: short narrative poems; some juvenile verse. ‘ 
trains in anapest and dactyls as well as iambs always 

mand."’ Russell Prize offers $2 each for best 5 sennots. 
prizes for heart appeal poems. In addition, $2 is paid for the 
poem getting most readers’ votes. Inez Sheldon Tyler. 

The Bridge, Box 2208, Rt. 1, Eagle Creek, Ore. Mimeographed 
magazine of experimental poetry. Subscription plus Cc. Glen 
Coffield 

California 6506 Agnes Ave., No. Hollywood, Calif 
Quality poem 

Candor, 103. Clements Ave., Dexter, Mo. (Q-25) Timely verse. 
Lyrics. Awards a number of prizes, both cash and books. Elvin 
Wagner. 

Challenge, Rogers, Ark. 
Lillith Lorraine. No payt. 


Poems of science and fantasy only 
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Brunini. 30c line 
Verse at good rates 
Hudson Review, 

for payment 

= 

as 


0 Review, Reynolds — University of Chicago, Chicago 


The Country Poet, ciiiean N. H. (Q) Verse of farm, 


field, ey stream. No payment, but profit sharing. Edwin P. 
Geauque. 

Different. Rogers, Ark. (Bi-M-35) Idealistic, technically sound 
poems (sonnets, lyrics, timely), highly original in style and 


thought treatment. Limit 20 lines. Free criticism on rejections. 


$25 yearly prize for best poem. Lilith Lorraine, $1 for best 
10 poems accepted. Cc. 

Driftwind, Doyle Ave., Winchendon, Mass. (Q-$2 yr.) Poems 
any subject, any length. Translated poems must always be 


accompanied by the original. Arthur M. Murphy. Cc. 

Epos, Avalon, Rogers, Atk. (Q) Chiefly Sar a poems. Cc. 

Fawnlight, 430 S. 19th Ave., Maywood, Poems to 30 
lines, prevailingly modern. Marion eae. No payment. 

Flower and Feather, 808 Greenwood Ave., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
(Q-25) About 4 bird poems each issue. No payment. Robert 
Sparks Walker. 

Florida Magazine of Verse, P. pec 
(Q-50) Prefers short poems. Can accept no long poems unless 
of outstanding poetic quality. Charles Hyde Pratt. Cash awards. 

Folio, 4834 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago ie xa) Carefully chosen 
poetry. Margaret Dierkes. No payt. Pri 

The Golden Goose, 1927 Northwest me. Columbus 12, Ohio 


Box 6, Winter Park, Fla. 


(Q-50) aaa and articles dealing with poetry. Richard Wittz 
Emerson 

Gryphon, 3742 Taraval St., San Francisco. (Q) Experimental 
poetry chiefly. Cc. 

Hearth Songs Journal, Norfolk, N. Y. (Q-25) Sonnets, lyrics, 


and seasonal verse. Ruth Deitz Tooley. Prizes each issue—cash 
and books. Cc. 

Hippocrene, address editor, Mary Glover Nettleton: winter. 
Palm Beach, Fla.; spring and fall, 125 E. 72nd St., New York 21; 
summer, Castine, Me. Poetry—none from beginners. No payt. 

The Humanist, 137 S. Walnut St., Yellow Springs, O. (Bi-M- 
50) Legarde S. Doughty, poetry editor. Cc. 

Imagi, 1019 S. 47th, Philadelphia 43. 
Ce. 


(Q-50) Quality poems. 


Box 5030, San Francisco. Experimental poems. Cc. 
Box 24, Parrington Hall, University of Washington, 
(Q-50 Short stories, poetry, criticism of distinguished 
A. Wilber Stevens. Cc. 

Box 45, Poynette, Wis. 
of broad appeal. 


Inferno, 
Interim, 
Seatlle 5. 
literary caliber. 
The Joy Bearer, R. 1, 
to 24 lines, and other material 


Schofield. Cc. and subs. 

Kaleidograph, A National Magazine of Poetry, 624 N. Ver- 
mont, Dallas 8. (M-25) $25 prizes each quarter besides cash 
and subscription monthly prizes. Has annua! Book Publication 
Contest. Vaida and Whitney Montgomery. Cc. 

he Lantern, 62 Montague, Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 
yr.) Good poetry on any theme not hackneyed 
prizes. C. B. McAllister. 

La Petite, 530 Moyer Ave., Alma, Mich. Short poems pre- 
ferred. No humorous, juvenile verse. Genevieve K. Stephens. 
Ce. and occasional prizes. 


(M-20) Poems 
Florence L. 


(Q-40; 
Frequent 


$1.50 
cash 


Literary eee ae Morristown, Ind. (Q) Prizes only. 
Quarterly, Webster Groves, Mo. Sonnets, lyrics; 
considers LeARMiRHiane of short poems; short humorous verse; 
limericks. Cc Cyril Clemens. 


Midland Poetry Review, 854 S. Harrison, Shelbyville. Ind. 
(Q-25) Sonnets, lyrics under 21 lines preferred. Loren Phillips 
Contests each issue, offering prizes, usually books of poetry, 
sometimes $1 cash. Cc. 

The Moccasin, 4632 York Ave., S., Minneapolis. (Q) Official 
organ of League of Minnesota Poets. Accepts poetry from mem- 


bers only One page reprints from other poetry magazines. 
Jessie Goddard Broman. Payt. in prizes only. 
Mo Poetry Quarterly, Seely Lake, Mont. (Q-25) Almost 


including juvenile. Yearly contest for juvenile 

is found. Subs. given frequently for 
Jessie L. Perro. 

New York 19. (Q-5() 


any type of verse, 
poems whenever sponsor 
poems receiving most comments. 
Neurotica, 143 W. 53rd St, 
poems used. Jay Landesman. 


Very few 


The New Athenaeum, Branson, Mo. (Q-30) Poetry of merit. 
No payt. Cc. Will Tullos 

New Verse Magazine, “Box 283, Lake — Wis. (Bi-M-20) 
Short lyrical poems preferred. George H. ec. 

T New Review, Box 16, Mansfield "Guile, Conn New 

The Notebook, Box 5804, Cleveland 1. (Q-50; $1.75 yr.) 
Sonnets, lyrics, ballads, narrative poems. No juveniles. Flozari 


contests. 
Adeline M. Jenney, 


Rockwood. No payt. Book awards, 


Editor, 


Valjley Springs, S. D. Ballads, sonnets, narrative poems, and good 
timely verse. 


The U. S. Poetry Contest, College Students Con- 


is 5, Mo. (Q-50) 


Perspective, Washington Univ. P. O., 
Serious modern verse. Jarvis Thurston. Cc. 

The Pine Cone, 37 Stones St., Augusta, Me. (Q-25) Uses 
three pages (double column) of poems in ‘‘Minstrelsy of Maine’’ 
department, in each issue, besides poems featured on the back 
cover. Poems should be about Maine and/or of specia] interest 
te lovers of Maine, and should conform to minimum standards 
of craftsmanship. Dan Kelly, poetry editor. No payt., but 6 Cs. 


¢ Poesy Book, 51 Ausdale Ave., Mansfield, O. (Q-75) Son- 
nets, short lyrics. Subscribers vote for 3 best poems, each 
issue, which are awarded sm cash prizes. Usually other 
prizes. Helen Loomis Linham. 
ore, 30 Winchester St., Boston, Mass. (Q-$2) Ballads. 
sonnets, lyrics, narrative poems, timely verse. R-within week 
if possible. Edmund R. Brown. No contests of any kind. Cc. 


The Poetry Chapbook, 227 E. 45th St., 
Ballads, sonnets, lyrics. Sydney King Russell, 
Eds. Cc. 

Poets’ Corner, Northridge. Calif. 
for poets which also publishes poems. 


New York 17. (Q-30) 
Dorothy Quick, 


(Irr.-50c year) A newspaper 
Jennie M. Zimmerman 
Reed, Greenwell Letitia S 
Prizes only. 


Springs, La. (Q-50) 


The Poet's 
Wilson 
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Reflections, Box 145, Hartwick, N. Y. (Bi-M-10) Any type or 
form of verse that is in ¢ taste. Children’s verse dept. 
Mary M. Hamilton. Oy Sega in prizes. Contests usually spon- 
sored by readers. 

Retort, Bearsville, pt Y. (Q-25) Serious poems, stories, essays. 
Dachine Rainer, Holley Cantine. Cc. 

Scimitar and Song, 117-A Church, Charleston, S. C. 
Ballads, sonnets, lyrics, narrative poems, 
verse. Lura Thomas McNair 
scriptions, and book prizes. 

Sonnet Sequences, Box 1231, Washington 13, D. C. (M-25) 
Petrarchian sonnets of fine poem texture done in modern 
American manner. Murray L. and Hazel S. Marshall. 

Suck-Egg Mule, Lock Box 1-B, Ranches of Taos, N. M. (Q) 
Experimental verse. Cc. 

Voices, 129 E. 74th St., 
poetry; high standards. Harold Vinal. No payt. 

Wake, 18 E. 198th St., New York. (2-times-yr-$1) 
quality cn any teheme. Seymour Lawrence. Cc. 

Wildfire Magazine 3233 McKinney Ave., Dallas 10, Texas. 
M-35) Short poems preferred. Paul Heard 

Winged Word, 10 Mason St., Brunswick, Me. 
“poetry of spiritual questing.’’ Articles on poet 
Sheldon Christian. Cash awards 

Wings, Box 332, Mill Valley, Calif. (Q-35) Ballads, sonnets, 
lyrics, narrative poems, timely verse; to 60 lines, with prefer- 
ence for shorter ones. No experimental or unintelligible oddities. 
Stanton A. Coblentz. Prizes, Acc. Cc 


(M-35) 
timely verse, juvenile 
Various contests, with cash, sub- 


New York. (Q) Modern and traditional 
Poems of 
(Bi- 


(Q-50) Seeks 
and poetry. 


LITERARY yey SPONSORED BY UNIVERSITIES BUT 
OPEN TO SID ; SOME REGIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


Pe Review, Yellow Springs, O. (Q) Few 
c. 


poems each year. 


Arizona Quarterly, U. of Ariz., Tucson, Ariz. (Q-50) Quality 
poems of any type. Cc. 
Big Laurel Leaves, Big Laure! College, Big Laurel, Va. (Q) 


Verse of any length. James T. Adams. Payt. by arrangement, 
Epoch, 252 Goldwin Smith Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N. Y. (Q-60) Quality poems. Cc. 

Furioso, Carleton College, Northfield, Minn. (Q-50) Serious 


poetry on any theme. $12 per page, Pub. Uusually one poetty 
contest per year with prize of $100 
y to 30 lines. 


of Georgia. 

Manhattan, 
types, chiefly 
W. Conover. No payt. 


Quality 


Box 
(8 pag 
About $5 


Box 1948, Stanford, Calif. Good rates. 

Prairie Schooner, Andrews Hall, University of Nebraska, Lin= 
co'n, Nebr. (Q-60) Balluds, sonnets, lyrics, narrative poems, to 
60 lines. About 8 poems each issue. Taboos: avoid old themes, 
cliches, unintelligibility. Likes good poems on animals, birds, 
fish. Lowry C. Wimberly. No payt. 2 Ce 

Quarterly Keview of Literature, Bard College, Annandale-on= 
Hudson, N. Y. (Q-75) Has contributors such as William Carlos 
Williams, Wallace Stevens. e. e. cummings, Jean Carrigue, and 
Kenneth Rexroth: aims to discover and encourage new, young 
talent. T. Weiss. Annual prize for best poem published; Cé 
plus sub. 

The Sewanee Review, 


Athens. Up 


e. 
Kansas State College, 
Kan. (Annual-75) Considerable verse of various 
A Kansans or former Kansans. Robert 
New oe Review, Box 316, Storrs, Conn. (Q) 
verse. Cc. 

New Mexico Quarterly, University of New Mexico, 
Albuquerque, N. Mex. (Q-75) Monograph presentations 
of single poets, also selected brief poems. J. Ortega. 
per page and Cc. 

Pacific Spectator, 


University of the South, Sewanee, Tenn, 
$4 yr.; $6.50, 2 yrs.) High quality verse; distinguished con= 
tributors. J. E. Palmer. Good rates, 

The Southwest Review Southern Methodist University, Dallas 
5. (Q-50; $2 yr.-2 yrs.. $3.50) Small amount of poetry. “‘N@ 
definite limit on types of poetry desired. Decisions made om 
quality regardless of form.'" Allen Maxwell. $5 poem, Pub. 

he University of Kansas City Review, 5ist and Rockhill Rd., 


Kansas City 4, Mo. (Q) 8 to 10 pages of poetry an issue— 
ballads, —— a narrative poems. R-within 1 mo. Clare 
ence R 
Western Sincascdtiee Review, Univ. of Utah, Salt Lake City 1. 
(Q-50) Cc 
The Western Review, State University of Iowa, Iowa City. 
(Formerly Rocky Mountain Review.) Prospective contributors 
study a copy first Fiction, verse, literary criticism. 
Ray B 4 Jr., Ed.; Paul Engle, Advistory Ed. Payment, 
$6 a pag 
NEWSPAPERS 


The Christian Science Monitor, 1 Norway St., 
Uses poems of high quality in several departments 
Study paper before offering verse. G 

The Denver Post, (Sunday Empire Magazine) (W-15) Poetry 
Forum, 20 line maximum, $1.50, Henry Hough; last-line limerick 
contest, Woman's Page, $1, Catherine Dines Prosser. 

New York Herald Tribune, 230 W. 41st St.. New York 18. 
Pays up to $10 daily ed. page poem, on Pub. Short, topical, 
light or serious. R-within week. ‘‘This Week’’ also uses an oc- 
casional poem. ‘‘A Week of Verse,"’ Sunday, uses reprinted cur- 


Boston 15 
Poets should 


rent poetry. Poets may submit their currently published verse 
for possible reprinting. 
New York Times, 229 W. 43rd St., New York 18 Poetry of 
high quality. Good rates 
Portland Oregonian, Portland, Ore. (W-10) Not over sonnet 


length; no defeatist material, $1 each, 10th of month following 
pub. Seasonal material must be sent 3 mos. in advance. Ethel 
Romig Fuller. Clippings 


The Tacoma News Tribune, Tacoma 1, Wash 
Verse’’ column buys 3 poems a week from Wash. residents only. 
No jingles. Good technique. R-within 2 mo. Ethelyn Hartwich 

Toronto Star Lge 80 King St. W.. Toronto, Ont., Canada 
(W) Shorter poem 


‘Washington 
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Pasque Petals, Aberdeen, S. D 
test, State Fair Contest, and contests sponsored by individuals 


Writing for Young Folks 


A list of juvenile markets that may offer you 


new outlets for your work 


ANY distinguished authors have started 

their careers by writing for boys and girls. 

Not a few of them continue to produce 
juveniles along with other work. 

Other authors have made short stories and 
books for children or youth their careers. 

There is a steady market for juveniles—with 
both magazines and book publishing houses. The 
work requires acquaintance with the thinking and 
seay of the child, plus an understanding of 

hat he can grasp and what he cannot. 

‘In many instances it does not demand the lit- 
efary technique necessary in some other types of 
writing. At the same time, sincerity is essential. 
Young folks recognize the tongue-in-cheek atti- 
tude even quicker than their elders do. The 
writer for young folks will not succeed unless he 
gives his best efforts. 

n the list, the frequency of publication and 
single copy price appear in parentheses; as 

W-10), weekly, 10 cents. Acc. means payment 
Om acceptance; Pub. payment on publication. 


GENERAL 


BOYS AND YOUNG MEN 

rican Farm Youth Magazine, Jackson at Van Buren, Dan- 
, Ill. (M-25) Outdoor, rural, modern agricultural articles 
1000, adventure, mystery, action short stories 1000-4000; 
Yenture novelettes 6000-12,000; jokes, short stories 100-350. 
rt Romack. ‘4c up, photos 50c to $2, Pub. 

ys’ Life, 2 Park Ave., New York 16. (M) Boy Scouts — 
n, 14 to 18. Outdoor adventure, sport, mys 
Rievement, short stories 3000-4000; serials 3 to 4 installments 
f 4000-5000; cartoons. Irving Crump. 3c-5ce, Acc. 

@pen Road, 1475 Broadway, New York 18. (M-20) Primarily 
for teen age boys but read by their parents and sisters. 1-2 
chiefly uses illustrated features on 


amusements, celebrities, education and inspiration, far- 

away places. Most work assigned to regular contributors; accepts 

work of unusual] interest or quality from small number of new 
writers. Acc., rate according to quality. 

(Parents Institute), 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 17. 

(Bi-M-15) No fiction; articles 2000-2500, adventure, service, 

sports; cartoons; photos. $200 per article, $25 per cartoon, Acc. 


GIRLS 
American Giri wig Scouts), 30 W. 48th St., New York 19, 
17. Action short stories to 3000; articles, 
, a* 1500; 2-6 part serials, mystery, family 
adventure, dealing with young people's 
problems. Esther R. Bien st serial rights only. 

Compact (Parents Institute), P vanderbilt Ave., New York 17. 
(Bi-M A purse-size magazine for girls 15 to 19. Corresponds 
to 21 in young men’s group. Modern material consonant with 
high ideals. Claire Glass. Excellent rates, Acc. 

Senior Prom (The Teens Institute, Inc.), 52 Vanderbilt Ave., 
New York 17. (M-25) Short stories to 3500 for girls 13-17 with 
chief characters ee? in teens; dramatic, vivid, natural; 2-part 
stories, 5000- h strong medial e non-fiction, 
1000-2000, on subjects of interest to girls of this age. Claire 


up. 

(Triangle Pubs.), 488 Madison Ave., New York 22. 
wht and serious fiction from short-short to serial 
teen-agers and growing-up experiences. Alice 
Bryna Ivens, Fiction Editor. Good 


about 
Editor-in-Chief. 


BOYS AND GIRLS 
The American Junior — _Cross Journal, American National 
ers, (8 issues—15) 
Timely articles on life in a lands, service, better human 
asa history, geography, travel, science, nature, music, 
; short stories of teen-age interest, 1800-2000. Mrs. 
Lols J. Johnson. Nominal rates, Acc. 


18th and E Sts. N.W., 
anted to elementary schooi 
Nomi- 


American Junior Red Cross yet 
Washington 13, D. C. Stories 
ages, under 600 for primary ow Mg 600-1500 to others. 
nal payments, Acc. 

Asia Calling, 1123 16th St., Santa Monica, Calif. (M-25) Arti- 
cles on customs and culture of oriental countries, 1000-3000; 
stories of adventure in Asiatic countries, to 6000. Paul Andrews. 
No payment. 

The Canadian Red Cross Junior, 95 Wellesley St., E., Toronto 
5, Ont., Canada. (M-5) Stories, 1500-2000, for 6-12 age groups; 
articles of informative type 1500-2000, 10-18 age group. Photos. 
Muriel Uprichard. ‘2c to Ic, within month. 

Child Life (Child Life, Inc.), 136 Federal St., ton, Mass. 
(M-25) Short stories, 900; p'ays for children res articles, 
ee ly very short humorous verse. Photos. Mrs. Anne Samson. 
ic, Pul 

Children’s Activities, 1018 Wabash Ave., S., Chicago 5. (M- 
Sept. through June-50) mal short stories all age levels to 
12; serials for children 3 through 12 (each chapter a complete 

sode). Frances W. Marks. 2c and up by arrangement with 
author. Verse, 50c a line. 

Highlights for Children, Honesdale, Pa. (M) Vivid short stor- 
jes, not over 950 words, with suspense to the end; some ¢ 
short verse; noyel things to do; ‘or children 2 to 12. Dr. Garry 
Cleve’'and Myers. 2c, Pub. 

Jack and Jill (The Curtis Pub. Co.), Independence Sa. 
Philadelphia 5. (M-25) Juvenile fantastic and realistic short 
stories, to 2000; serials (installments not over 1800); 
Tales, 500-700; brief how-to-do and how-to-make, verse. Mrs. 
Ada C. Rose. Acc 

Junior Arts & Activities, 542 No. Dearborn Parkway, Chicago 
10. (M during school year-50) Articles and arts and crafts projects 
for schools; photos with art projects. Velma McKay. Pub. 

Junior Post Topper, 253 Main St., Huntington, L. I., N. Y. 
“a to oe for children 6-12 years. 2c, Acc. 

5th Ave., New York 10. (M-35) Strong 
well written stories for children 7- 12, 1000-2500. Barbara Nolen. 
2c Acc.; $15 minimum. 

Story Parade Caravan (Catholic edition of Story Parade), 200 
5th Ave., New York 10. Stories and articles with special 
religious and moral significance, strong dramatic interest, 500- 
1000. Barbara Nolen. 2c, Acc.; $15 minimum. 


COMIC AND CARTOON MAGAZINES 


Ace Comics, 23 W. poe St., New a. Crime synopses to 


yn. 
45 Ww. 45th st. “New York 19. Several 
comic magazines, including Western, romance, . 
Archie Comics, Inc., 241 Church St., New York > 
itites include Archie, Laugh, Pep, Super Duck, Suzie, Wilbur, 


etc., of teen-age interest. 
Avon Publishing Co., 119 W. 57th St., New York. Adventure. 
New York 16. Several 


Sol Cohen 
Better Publications, 10 E. 
8S. Arch- 


40th St., 
an titles. Write details before submitting. Joseph 
iba'd 


Classics d, 826 Broad , New York. Condensations 

of classics, by assignment only. Harry M. Adler. 
Comic House Group (Lev Gleason Publications), 114 E. 32nd 
Detec- 


St., New York 16. Western, crime, and romance comics. 
Crestwood Publishing Co., 1790 Broadway, New York. 
tive, Western, romance synopses. Neuin Fidler. 
Dell, 261 5th Ave., New York 16. 16 current comic titles of 
all types. 
Famous Funnies, 500 5th Ave., New York. (Bi-M-10) Cartoon 
strips obtained from regular sources; considers original cartoon 
work. Harold A. Moore. Action short stories, 150@. $25 each, 


Fawcett Comic Group, 67 W. 44th St., New York 18. Western 
adventure and romance stories to 1500. Exec.-Ed., Will Lieber- 
son; Short Story Ed., Timmie Fullerton. $25 story, Acc. 

Fiction House, 130 W. 42nd St., New York 18. Various cur- 


rent titles. 

Fox Comics, 60 E. 42nd St., New York 17. Romance, crime, 
adventure, western, teen-age stories. Synopses to Henry Chapman. 

Harvey Comics Group, 1860 Broadway, New York 19. Comic 
magazines of various t " 

Hillman Periodicals, 535 5th Ave., New York 17. Air, crime, 
western, and romance comics. Edward Cronin. 

National Comics, 480 Lexington Ave., New York 17. Many titles 
of all types. Whitney ayer (in market only to persons 
in metropolitan area who office in person.) 

Quality Comics, 25 W. 45th. St., New York Various titles. 

Star Publications, 286 5th Ave., "New Yor Romance, juvenile, 
adventure. Leonard B. Cole. 

Co.), 350 5th 


Timely Comics, Inc. (N 
Comics 7 *y ton Stan Lee, Ed. and 


New York 16. 
rector. 
Topix, 147 E. 5th St., St. Paul, Minn. (30 issues yearly) 
Comic magazine catering chiefly to school trade. Desirable 

stories—lives of Catholic saints or heroes; true stories of 
sort involving some Catholic background or twist, usually with 
cis McGrade. ‘$5 page, 


modern setting. No romance. Fran cG: 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


il 
outdoor activities, true adventure. sports, science, career oppor- 
Pub 
Seventee: 

(M-25) Li 

length, 

Thompso 

rates, Acc. 
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RELIGIOUS PUBLICATIONS 


SENIOR AGE (16 years up) 
Boys and Girls 


Builders (Evangelical Press), 3rd & Reily Sts., Harrisburg, 
Pa. Short stories with clean-cut characters for youth 18 and 
pe to 1500. Raymond M. Veh. $5 a story, Acc. Release sup. 
rights. 

Classmate (Methodist Pub. House), 810 Broadway, Nashville 
Tenn. (W-5) Young people 15 and over. Short stories, serials, 
articles, poems. J. Edward Lantz. 

ae yg (Nazarene Young People’s Society), 2923 Troost Ave., 

527, Kansas City 10, Mo. (M) Particularly interested in 
good dramatic short stories, 2000-2500 with wholesome and 
natural religious content; a'so illustrated articles with pictures 
and good quality for reproduction; and some shorts—definitely 
spiritual, but not ‘‘preachy.’’ Age level, late teens and early 
twenties. J. Fred Parker, Ed. $3.75 per 1000, min.; poetry, 10c 
line. Acc. 

Council Fires (Christian Publication, Inc.), 3rd & Reilly Sts., 
Harrisburg, Pa. (W-$1.20 per yr.) Interesting stories for high 
school and college-age readers, 2000-2! . Must contain a defi- 
nite spiritual lesson or gospel message, but not be preachy. 
Buys no articles, shorticles, fillers, poems, jokes, drawings, etc. 
Address MSS. to A. B. Anderson, 260 W. 44th St. New Work 18. 

Forward (Presbyterian Bd. of Christian Education), 930 With- 
erspoon Bldg., Philadelphia 7. (W) Young people 18 to 23 years. 
Short stories 3000; serials 4 to 8 chapters, 3000 each; religious 
and nature poetry: authoritative nature, biographical, 1000, with 
8x10 inch glossy prints. Catherine C. Casey. ‘2c up, Acc. 

Front Rank, 2700 Pine Blvd., St. Louis 3. (W-$1.50 yr.) 
Human interest stories, articles, with religious, educational, so- 
cial implication, from 1000-2500 words, of interest to older 
youth and adults. Articles with photos; some poetry. Ray L. 
Henthorne. ‘2c, Acc. 

Horizons (Brethren Pub. House), 16-24 St. State St., Elgin, 
Ill. (W) Young peopte 13 to 24 and older. Low rates, Acc. 

Power (Scripture Press), 434 S. Wabash, Chicago 5. Stories 
from real life and personality sketches, 1700; short stories, 1500 
serials, 2- or 4-part, 1500 each; anecdotes; all showing that 
first-century Christianity really works today. Don't preach. 
James R. Adair. lc, after first of month. 

Sunday Digest (David C Cook Co.), 850 N. Grove Ave., 
Elgin, Ill. (W-5) 1€-page paper for young men and women 19 
to 23 and up. Fiction with good moral tone but not preachy, 
to 1500; a few seria’s Articles to 1200 about young people 
and activities of young people. Anecdotes. Short verse. Iva S. 
Hoth. lc, Acc. 

The Victorian, Lackawanna 18, N. Y. (M-25) Primarily adult 
magazine but uses material of interest to boys and girls of 
high school age and over. Stories, artic'es, cartoons, photos 
with captions. Robert K. Doran. 1lc-4c, Acc. 

Yovrng People (Am. Baptist Pub. Soc.), 1701-1703 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. (W) Young people over 18. Short 
stories 2000-3000 dealing with present-day problems and inter- 
ests; serials 4-10 chapters, 2000-3000 each; re‘igious, fact, hobby, 

ow-to-do articles, preferab'y illustrated, 100-500; news articles 
about young people; verse, high literary standard; short stories. 
$20 up, Acc. 

Young People’s Paper (Am. Sunday-School Union), 1816 Chest- 
nut St., Philadelphia 3. (W) Late teen ages. Inter-denomina- 
tional feature and inspirational articles to 1500; short stories 
2000; fillers 500. All articles and stories must present some 
phase of Bible truth. ‘2c, verse 50c stanza, Acc. William J. 
Jones. 

Youth 1505 Race St. Philadelphia 2. (Bi-W) Stories on prob- 
lems and experiences of young peop!e 700-900; articles with 
youthful and newsy slant 800-1000; puzzles; cartoons; photos. 
Herman C. Ahrens, Jr. $3-$5 per M for articles; $3-$4 per 
1000 for stories. Acc. 

Youth (Section of Our Sunday Visitor), Huntington, Ind. (W) 
Articles of general interest to young people 16 to 25 yrs. 1700. 
F. A. Fink, Paul Maaoski. lc up, Pub. 

Youth for Christ Magazine, 220 W. Monroe, Chicago 6. (M-20) 
Inter-denominational slanted to upper high school and college 
ages. Ken Anderson. Acc. 


INTERMEDIATE AGE (12 to 18) 
Boys 


Boys Today (Methodist Pub. House), 810 Broadway, Nashville. 
Tenn. (W-2) Boys 12-15. Short stories 3500, serials 15,000- 
35,000; feature articles. Rowena Ferguson. 

The Catholic Boy, Notre Dame, Ind. (M except July-Aug.) 
Adventure, sports, school, mystery, historical stories for boys 
11-17, to 3500; articles with photos, to 1500, with boy appeal; 
hobby and career articles; some religious articles. Cartoons. 
lc-2c for for storiea: $5 for puzzles, Acc. 

Fran rtland, C.S.C. 

Straight aeeete Boy Life), 20 E. Central Parkway, Cincinnati 
10, Ohio. Serials to 20,000, instalments of 1000; short stories; 
articles; photographs. Lee Arnold. Stories $25 up, Acc. 


Girls 


Canadian Girl (United Church Publications), 299 Queen St., 
W., Toronto, Canada. (W) Teen-age girls. Short stories, serials, 
verse, photos. Agnes Swinerton. ‘ac, Acc. 

The Catholic Miss, 25 Groveland Ter., Minneapolis 5, Minn. 
(M except July-Aug.) Good action stories to 2500 of interest to 
girls 11-17; hobby, career, general interest articles with photos 
having girl appeal; religious articles. Cartoons; cartoon ideas. 
John ibbon: 4c up, Acc. 

Girls Today (Methodist Pub. House), 810 Broadway, Nashville, 
Tenn. (M-2) Girls 12-15. Short stories 3500, serials 15,000-35,000; 
feature articles. Rowena Ferguson. 
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THE OPPORTUNITY 


OF A LIFETIME .. . 


You will become a selling writer if | take you in 
my limited group of writers, or it won't cost you a 
penny! 

If you have tried “‘systems,’’ ‘‘plans,’’ ‘‘courses,’ 
etc., without success, write for my pamphlet ak 
gives details of this unique offer. 

One hitherto unpublished writer, working under 
my supervision, SOLD MORE THAN 100 STORIES 
within a four-month period. Here is a record no 
other teacher, school, or agency can approach. 


Send for the pamphlet today! It is FREE and puts 
you under no obligation. 


GEORGE KELTON 


Malibu 1, California 


Now It’s EASY to LEARN 
HOW TO WRITE MUSIC! 


New, easy instructions take the mystery out of music-writ- 
ing! Learn how to put your melodies on paper! Make 
money—set your own and others’ song poems to music, 
to send etc. No previ- 
usical training needed! ET TH 
MEADOWLARK MUSIC SCHOOL 
11-112 Summer Road Colorado Springs, Colorado 


GHOSTING ALL KINDS OF MATERIAL 


Let Me Write It For You 
Speeches Stories Plays Skits 


WALTER DEAN 
903 N. Tenth St. Milwaukee, Wis. 


NON-PROFESSIONAL WRITERS 


whose stories are not selling need editorial revi- 
sion of their scripts. Twenty years’ editorial ex- 
perience qualifies me to give expert assistance 
with stories or books. I help writers make sales. 
I can on YOU! FREE READING AND REPORT 
ON SHO) STORIES. Special courses in Short 
Story a Article Writing. Ghost-writing of 
books, stories and special articles. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
23-A Green Street Wollaston 70, Mass. 


NOOHA TAGA— writers’ co- 
operative—pools experience 
and resources to sell or pub- 
lish at least 20% of its mem- 
bers’ annual screened output. 


227 Bedell Bidg., San Antonio 
Texas 


MANUSCRIPT SERVICES 


Typing, 50c per 1000 words, plus postage. 
Editing and rewriting; rates and service information 
on request. 

ROBERT A. WISE 
308 Oleander Avenue Bakersfield, California 
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SELL IN THREE MONTHS 
OR MONEY BACK 
IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH— 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES .. . 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 
In past years | have sold some 3000-3500 
stories ... articles .. serials... series. 
Now I'm teaching it. 
“Write tor Ter AND COLLABORATION 


for Terms and FREE pomphiet 
of Ju ile Writing” 


hates: Books Manuscript Criticism a Specialty 
WILL HERMAN 
Room 3 
7016 Euclid Ave. 


28 
Cleveland 3, Ohio 


FRIENDLY, EXPERT HELP 


t every writer needs. 25 years satisfactory service; 

wide clientele. Modern methods. Editing, revising, 
rewriting, ghosting, instruction; books, stories, speeches, 
articles, poems, fiction, non-fiction, text books. Each prop- 
erly typed when ready. Free carbon on white paper. $1.25 
to $I. 75 a thousand word average. Minimum $6.50. 

(San Francisco 1918 to 1943) 
2140 Empire St., St 5, C 


YOUR NAME AS AUTHOR 


on @ professionally ghost-written book or story means 
nal satisfaction, prestige, often a substantial 
profit—and may start you on a successful career as 
a Writer. Detailed information in regard to a reli- 
, long established ghost- service with 
many regular clients sent on requ 
OSBORNE LITERARY. ‘SERVICE 


Twenty-Three Green Street Wollaston 70, Mass. 


LET’S MAKE A DEAL! 


id me a story and three dollars and I'll do the fol- 
\ g. Study the story and make o full report to you. If 
the story is a bangup good one, with your consent | will 
rewrite it and submit for sale on a 50-50 basis. If |! do 
not think it worth the trouble | will tell you what 
wrong with it. Isn't that fair? 


C. C. Wagoner 


1616 E. 4th St. Tucson, Ariz. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW 
for AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


The Magazine that Turns Writers 
into Authors 

Clip this ad and mail with $2 for a year's 
subscription. ($1 under single copy price.) 

Or take advantage of the very low price of 
$3 for two years. ($3 under single copy price.) 

If you do not live in the U.S.A., add 50c a 
year to your remittance. 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
1313 National Bank of Topeka Building 
Topeka, Kan. 


Boys and Girls 


(Otterbein Press), Dayton 2, Ohio. (W) Boys’ and 
informational, inspirational articles, 100-1200; short 
verse; fillers. P. R. Koontz. 14c, Acc 

Our Young People (Augsburg Pub House), 425 S. 4th St., 
Minneapolis 15, Minn. (W) Articles, stories, photos for illustra- 
tion, young folks 12 to 17, 2500. Gerald Giving. $4 per 1000. 
10th of month after Acc. 

Sunday Pix (David C. Cook Pub. Co.), 850 N. Grove Ave., 
Elgin, Ill. Puzzles, quizzes, games, riddles, how-to-make features, 
jokes, anecdotes, animal features, unusual facts in picture form. 

’Tecn (Am. Baptist Pub. Soc.), 1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
3. (W) Boys and girls 13-18. Challenging, realistic short 
stories, preferably with Christian or social slant, 2000, boy and 
girl characters; serials, 8-13 chapters, 2000 each; inspirational, 
fact, hobby, how-to-do articles, preferably illustrated, 800. Short 
stories, $15 up; articles, $5 (inc. photos.) 

Teen Timc, Winona Lake, Ind. Fiction, 2000-2300; only hu- 
man interest articles, 1500; human interest fillers only; photos 
with articles; how-to-do-it pieces, with drawings. Evangelical 
viewpoint lac, Acc. 

Upward (Baptist Sunday School Board), 
Nashville 3, Tenn. (W) Short Stories 2500-3! rticles 500- 
1500, science, how-to-do, hobby, personality, travel, nature, with 
or without photos; verse; all of interest to boys and girls 
13-16. Josephine Pile. 34c up, Acc. 

Venture (Presbyterian Bd. of Christian Education), 930 With- 
erspoon Bldg. Philadelphia 7, (W) Boys and girls 12-15, short 
stories 1500 to 2500, serials 3-8 parts, articles 500-1000. Puzzles, 
games, quizzes, poems. Aurelia Reigner. ‘2c, Acc. 

(Christian Board of Education), 2700 Pine Blvd., St. 
Louis 3. (W) Fiction and articles to 2000, of interest to boys 
and girls, 12-18; cartoons, photographs, verse. Mary Anna 
White. ‘2c, Ace 

Young America, 18 E. 
mystery, boy and girl interest, 

Young Catholic Messenger, 38 W. 5th St., Dayton 2, Ohio. 
(W) Boys and girls. Junior high age. Short stories, 2000 
maximum, with shorter lengths preferred; serials up to 1500 
words per installment; plays 1200. Articles 800-100. Verse 4-8 lines. 
Cartoons, $15; short stories, $75 min.; serials, $150-$350, non- 
fiction. 2c up. James T. Feely. Acc. 

Young World, 3558 S. Jefferson Ave., St. 
Stories with photos, 600, age level 12-16 years. 
story ‘(or chapter) 

Youth (Gospel Trumpet Co.) 
(W) Moral character- building, 
serials 4-8 chapters, verse 

M. Franklin. $3 per Pu 

The Young People, RFD. 3, St. Peter, Minn. (W) 
stories, 1500-3000, with Christian peat feature articles, 
1500, on Bible. church, Christian life, character 
nature, biography, travel, music, rural youth work, 
hobbies, etc. Dr. Emery Johnson. Photos up to $5; low rates. 

The Youth's Comrade, (Nazarene Pub. House), 2923 Troost 
Ave.. Box 527, Kansas City 10, Mo. (W-5) Boys and girls 
teen ages. Short stories 1500-2500; articles, 500-1000: serials 
verse, art work, photographs, puzzles, fillers, 100-300, religious 
and out-of-door subjects. Helen F. Temple. $3.75 per M an 
up, Acc. 


Friends 
girls’ moral, 


161 ee Avenue N, 
000 ; 


4ist St., New York 22. Adventure, 


1300-1500. $50, Pub 


Louis 18, Mo. 
Rate, $2 per 


5th and Chestnut Sts., Ander- 
religious short ee 
stanzas. Lott 


Short 


JUNIOK AGE (9 to 12) 


Boys and Girls 


Boys and Girls, The Otterbein Press, Dayton 2, Ohio. (W) 
Junior 9 to 11. Short stories of character building value, _his- 
torical, information nature, under 500; verse: photos. Edith 
A. Loose. Low rates, Acc. 

Children’s Friend (Augsburg Pub. House—Lutheran), 425 S 

h St., Minneapolis 15, Minn. (W) Articles, stories for ages 
9-12, religious note lixed; photos to illustrate, 1600. Gerald R 
Giving. $4 per M, 1%th of month after Acc 

Christian Trails (Christian Publications. Inc.), 3rd & Reilly 
Sts.. Harrisburg. Pa. MSS. office, Huntington, 
with a definite spiritual appeal, ge. 1500, fo 
girls 9-16 Seasonal material be received 8 months 
in advance of publication time. C . Shuler, Assoc. 

Comrade (Gospel Trumpet Co.), 5th and Chestnut, Anderson, 
Ind. (W) Ages 9 to 12. Stories of character building, or religious 
value, 800-1500: serials 3 to 8 chapters; verse 2 to 6 stanzas 
Arlene Stevens Hall. $3 per M. Photos 50c to $2, Pub 

The Explorer (United Church Publications), 299 Queen St. 
W.. Toronto, Canada. (W) Boys and girls 9 to 11. Short 
stories, serials verse. Agnes Swinerton. ‘2c Acc. 

Journeys (Brethren Pub. House), 16-24 S. State St., 
lll. (W) Boys and giris 9 to 12. Stories; verse; puzzles: 
Accent on wholesome home lif2. Low rates, Acc. 

Joy Bearer, RFD 1, Box 45, Poynette, Wis. Stories with 
religious tone, to 1000; moral, religious rehabilitation articles. 
to 600; verse. Florence L. Schofield. Pay by su y 
Junior Catholic Messenger, 38 W. 5th St., Dayton 2, Ohio. 
(W) Boys and girls 3rd, 4th and 5th grade age. Short stories, 
simple vocabulary 800-1000, $40; articles 300, serials up to 
3200; short fillers, verse, 12 lines. James J. Pflaum. Photos 
$5, Acc. 

Junor Life (Standard Pub. Co.), 20 E. Central Pkwy., Cin- 
cinnati 10, Ohio. (W) Boys and girls 9 to 12. Wholesome short 
storics 1200 and 1800; illustrated hobby and handicraft articles 
200-300; puzzles. 

Junior World (Christian Bd. of Pub.), 2700 Pine Bivd., St 
Louis 3, Mo. (W) Children 9 to 12. Short stories up to 1500; 
poems up to 20 illustrated informative articles 
source) 100 to 1000. Hazel A. Lewis. $5 per 1000, Acc. 


Elgin, 
photos. 


500; 
(state 
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The King’s Reign, 4930 S. Dakota Ave., N.E., Washington 17, 
SF Weil plotted stories, 500-1000, driving home a_ virtue; 
prefer Catholic tone. Age range, entire elementary school level. 
Acc. 


434 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
5. (M in weekly parts, $1.25 yr.) Short stories, a few 2-4 part 


are doing something unusual as Christians; 
the world about us. Fillers, human interest anecdotes to 300. 
No verse. All matezial must have strong evangelical slant. 
James R. Adair. About 1c month following Acc. | 

Olive Leaf (Augustana Book Concern), Rock Island, Ill. (W) 
Boys and girls, 8 to 11. Religious, adventure short stories 600; 
articles 500; verse 8 to 12 lines. Submit to Mrs. Lauree Nelson 
Rystrom, 410 Prospect St., Apt. C4, East Orange, N. J 

The Sentinel, (Baptist Sunday School Board), 161 8th Ave., 
N., Nashville 3, Tenn. (W) Boys and girls 9 to 12. Mystery, 
camping, adventure, animal short stories 1500-2000; articles on 
birds, animals, gardening, games, things to make and do, = 
1000; verse 4-12 lines. 34c up, Acc. Miss Willie Jean Stewart. 

Trailblazer (Presbyterian Bd. of Christian Education), 930 
Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia 7. (W) Boys and girls 9-11 
Short stories 1000-2000. Serials, 2-5 parts; articles, 200-1000. 
Puzzles ,games, quizzes, poems. Aurelia Reigner. ‘2c up, Acc. 

Trails for Juniors (Methodist Pub. House) 810 Broadway. 
Nashville 2, Tenn. Material to interest children 9 to 12; short 
stories 1500-1800. Marion C. Armstrong. 

Treasure Chest, 38 W. 5th St., Dayton 2, Ohio. (2M-10) Fiction 
scripts, 4-6 pages, in either one or several episodes; factuai 
scripts on subjects of interest to 5th to 8th graders, accom- 
panied with references to source material; action-filled text 
stories of all kind, 1500, or 1- to 4-part serials. No “super” 
or “‘fantastic’’ stuff in script or stories. Joseph G. Schaller. 2c: 
art work, $30, Acc 

Young Israel Viewpoint (Keden Pub. Co.), 3 W. 16th St. 
New York 11. (Bi-M-20) Feature articles and short stories with 
authoritative background of general Jewish interest, 700-2000: 
Poetry with Jewish angle and articles; fillers. Moses H. Hoenig 
$5 page, Pub 

Youth’s Story Paper (American Sunday-School Union), 1816 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3. Short stories having a _ very 
definite Biblical and evangelical background and emphasis; 1200 
to 1500, for late primary age, junior, and intermediate age 
bought after querying, some serials, 4-6 parts: verse, 4-6 
stanzas, with a specific spiritual note. William J. Jones. ‘9c. 
Verse 50c stanza. 


TINY TOT AGE (4 to 9) 


Boys and Girls 


The Children’s Friend, (Primary Association), 40 N. Main St., 
Salt Lake City. (M-20) A monthly for boys and girls 5-12 
Outstanding seasonable outdoor adventure, holiday, and whole- 
some action stories, conforming to Christian ideals, 800-2500. 
Verse. 1c for fiction; 25c a line for poetry, . 

Child’s Companion, 3558 S. Jefferson Ave., St. Louis 18, Mo. 
Stories with photos, 800 Ages 8-12. 

Dew Drops (D. C. Cook Pub. Co.), Elgin, Ml. (W) Children 
6 to 8. Short stories, 700-900; puzzles, games, and very short 
articles, things to make. Features a real-life story based on 
Sunday School lesson; vocabulary and reading graded. 1c up, Acc. 

Little Folks (Augsburg Pub. House—Lutheran), 425 S. 4th St.. 
Minneapolis 15, Minn. (W) Stories up -500, moral, re- 
ligious note, for ages 5-8; verse. Gerald R. Giving. $4 per 1000, 
10th of month after Acc. 

Little Learner's Paper (David C. Cook Pub. Co.), Elgin, Ml. 
Short stories for tiny tots, 4-6, 400; pictures to color; very 
simple picture puzzles. Vocabulary graded; features a real-life 
story based on Sunday School lesson. Beatrice H. Gnk. Ic, Acc. 

Little Folks, 2445 Park Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. Religious 
iy stories for small children. Mrs. C. Vernon Swenson. ic 


Our Little Messenger, 38 W. 5th St., Dayton 2, Ohio. (W 
during school year.) Written on three grade levels — 1, 2 
and 3. Short stories, 100-150; verse to 12 lines; riddles, puz- 
zles, special day articles, plays. Dorothy I. Andrews. 5c up, Acc. 

Pictures and Stories (Methodist Pub. House), 810 Broadway, 
Nashville 2, Tenn. Material to interest children 6 to 8; short 
stories 600-900. Mattie Lula Cooper. 

Stories for Children (Gospel Trumpet Co.), 5th and Chestnut 
Sts., Anderson, Ind. (W-4) Children 5 to 9. Moral, character- 
building, religious short stories 300-700; nature, religious verse; 
photos of nature, children. Arlene Stevens Hall. $3 per M, Pub. 

Stories (Presbyterian Bd. of Christian Ed.), 930 Witherspoon 
Bldg., Philadelphia 7. (W) Children, 4 to 8. Character-building 
and spiritual short stories 300-800. Humorous and_ historical 
stories, fantasy, well plotted. Things to make and do. Evelyn 
Nevin. '2c up; poems under 16 lines, 10c a line, Acc 

Story Trails, Winona Lake, Ind. Stories 1500-2000 words, that 
preesnt solutions to problems, non-fiction 800-1000; verse; how- 
to-do-it fillers. Frankly evangelical in tone. ‘2c, Acc. 

Storyland (Christian Bd. of Pub.), 2700 Pine Blvd., St. Louis 
3, Mo. (W) Children under 9. Short stories 300-1000; poems 
up to lines; handicraft articles 300-500, drawings or photos, 
child or animal subjects; simple puzzles. Hazel A. Lewis. $4 
to $5 per 1000, Acc. 

Storytime (Baptist Sunday School Bd.), 161 8th Ave., N.. 
Nashville 3, Tenn. (W) Stories . 
700; articles, 100-200, on missions, how-to-do, games; feature 
articles with illustrations; verse, 1-3 stanzas; cartoons. Approx 
34c up, Acc. Miss Willie Jean Stewart. 

Tell Me (Brethren Pub. House), 16-24 S. State St., Elgin, Ill. 
(W) Children 6 to 8. 200-600 articles, short stories, 600-800. 

Hazel Kennedy. Low rates, Acc. 
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= BECOME A TRAINED 
CHRISTIAN WRI 


More than 160 religious pub- 
lications are looking for arti- 
cles that you can write and be 

aid for... IF YOU HAVE 

HE KNOW-HOW. Today, 
hundreds of students of Chris- 
tian Writers Institute are sell 
ing well-written stories and 
articles to these publications. 


Cane choy” 


Study at home in your spare 
time. the 
training that will bring you : 

editors’ checks. MARKET for 
TIPS, publication free with S4mpie tesson 
each course, lists markets 494 complete in- 
and tells how to slant ma- formation. No ob- 
terials for individual maga- '!84ton. 

zines. Write Dept. AJ-22 


CHRISTIAN WRITERS INSTITUTE 
434 South Wabash, Chicago 5, Illinois 


“. . . | want to express my sincere thanks. You 
have done a magnificent job . . .“’ (Name on Re- 
quest) “SPLENDID!” says Leading New York pub- 
lisher of Tooker Assignment . . . Two of My Ghost- 
ed Books Have Sold over 10,000 copies. 


Ghosting, Revision, Creative Criticism. Sales Offer in 
Cooperation with New York Agents. Half a Life-time of 
Experience as Editor, successful free lance, critic and 
lisher. Author of “The Day of the Brown Horde” @nd 
numerous other books, short stories, articles, own and 
collaborative. 


Consideration Reading $2.00 each for short stories, 
3,000 words or less. Sales offer if salable, brief criticism 
or suggestion of further work, separate fee to be arran q 
3,000 to 20,000, $3.00; Books $8.00 . . . My technicai 
books: “‘Writing for a Living (cloth) $2.50; “How to Pub- 
lish Profitably (paper) $1.00; “Atomic Short Story Teeh- 
nique” (paper) $1.00. 


RICHARD TOOKER 
P. O. Box 148 Phoenix, Ariz. 


I'LL DO IT FOR YOU 


Sick of rejects? | have ghost-written millions o1 
words of stories, articles, books, for hundreds of 
satisfied clients. | may be able to help you see 
your name in print and make money on your 
raw material. Reasonable rates. Particulars FREE. 


WILL HEIDEMAN 


Dept. A Fern Park, Fla. 

¢ 

£ MANUSCRIPT TYPING z 
First Aid to Writers 
Fast — Accurate — Neat 
50¢ per 1000 Words 
Minor Corrections 
4 One Carbon if desired z 
z MAUDE B. TABER + 
&. 0. 3 Amsterdam, N. Y. 
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By ALAN SWALLOW 


Can stories for pulp magazines be basic pat- 
terns in which only names and places are changed? 


By no means! And we're lucky that this is true. 
If that is all that needed to be done, any editor 
could fill his magazine without the use of authors! 
_ This question does pose the problem quite 
Ricely, however. We think of fiction for pulp mag- 
azines and also for the slicks, usually, as “pat- 
terned” or “plotted” fiction. We seem to mean 
that this fiction is very much alike, that. it has 
Similar plots and similar patterns which recur 
im every story; we seem to mean, also, that a story 
which varies from the patterns won't sell to those 
Magazines. 

_ This notion has to be used with great care. In 
the first place, although we recognize many basic 
age in popular fiction, those patterns are truly 

sic. That is, they are chiefly a group of general- 
izations about conflict, characterization, exact 

ing of stories, climax, beginnings and endings, 
What we mean is that stories must have these 
ments to sell in the popular market, and, fur- 
ther, that they must be put together, in a funda- 
mental or basic way, very much like other popular 
stories. But they must also be individual and 
unique. 

Perhaps a good analogy would be the automo- 
bile. There are basic ideas for patterns for the 
alto: it must have an engine, it has four wheels 
(Occasionally a three-wheeled car is produced!) , 
it has a transmission and driving connection be- 
tween engine and wheels, it must steer, it must 
have a place for a driver to sit, and so on. But dif- 
ferent models and makes are achieved with in- 
dividual treatment of those basic patterns. So it 
is with the story in the popular field—even more 
so, since each story is in a sense unique and in- 
dividual, whereas many thousand cars of a parti- 
cular model and make may be made. 

The writer in the popular fiction field must 
balance always keenly and delicately and strongly 
between his individual handling of basic patterns 
and making use of the basic patterns as a sort of 
background or skeletal framework on which to 
hang his work. 

There is one other consideration. The popular 
magazines are much freer today than they were 
even a few years ago in their interpretation of 
fiction patterns. Even the Eo magazines—long 
considered the stronghold of action fiction alone 
—have become more and more willing to permit 
greater freedom with what once were thought the 
fundamental essentials of a popular story. 
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Common-sense suggestions to fiction writers in 


TIPS FOR BEGINNERS 


Are there positive techniques to be used in 
fiction writing, such as approved approaches to 
the solution of the plot? 


I have placed this question immediately after 
the one above, since they are obviously related. 
In a sense, I believe the answer is contained above. 

To this specific question, however, I would 
replay with a “yes,” if we keep our attention on 
the plural, techniques. I should immediately want 
to say “no” to the notion that there is a positive 
technique to be used in all fiction writing. The 
problems of stories are frequently diverse. Each 
successful writer has found the techniques and the 
approaches which are sufficient, for him, to 
achieve a good story. But the next writer may 
use some differing ones. In this sense, the analogy 
is with writing habits: writers use different hours 
or schedules or differing attention on revisions, 
etc. 

But if we think of this matter in the most gen- 
eral sense, perhaps one could say that there is a 
handful of techniques and necessities of all popu- 
lar fiction. These would be general and basic in 
the sense used in the question above. For an 
example, there is undoubtedly conflict in every 
successful popular story; but there are a good 
many ways used in achieving conflict in a story. 


How are we to regard the person who writes 
what the reader wants to read, rather than being 
genuinely creative? 


It is very hard to put your finger on the dis- 
tinction here. But if we could do it, then I should 
simply regard this writer as one who has made 
his choice to write “what the reader wants to 
read.” 

That may sound facetious, but it is not so in- 
tended. I believe that writers—except for the 
ill-advised—usually write the best story of which 
they are capable, and then find the best market 
they can for it. The distinction among stories is 
made, first of all, by editors, who, presumably, re- 
flect. reader interests. (This is a presumption 
which, I think, needs to be examined more care- 
fully.) And these readers, at least under contem- 
porary methods of publishing, seem to fall into 
broad groups. 

The editors of the mass circulation magazines 
—presumably to interest large sections of the pub- 
lic and keep the magazine in a large circulation 
class—pick stories which seem to have few barriers 
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to reading, either of strangeness, difficulty of style 
or problem, etc. This is the large “market place” 
of writing, and it runs according to certain rules. 
The writer who finds that he can do this fiction 
learns quickly to adapt himself as best he can to 
that market place. 


On the other hand, we know that a great many. 


stories—excellent stories, frequently with a long 
life ahead of them in anthologies and similar re- 
printings—just do not sell in that market place 
of the large circulation magazines. ‘That such a 
story appears in a “little” magazine doesn’t mean 
that nobody wants to read it; quite evidently a 
few people do, and those people prefer it even 
to the story which went through the market place. 
The fact that this story is published without 
payment or with small payment—and the fact 
that the rewards are often a long time in matur- 
ing—leads to the building of certain defenses and 
attitudes about the fiction, and sometimes even a 
cultism. There gets to be a sort of cult of the 
professional, moneyed writer, who looks down his 
nose at the writer who publishes for nothing or 
nearly nothing; and a cult of the “dedicated” 
writer who feels he is doing the real “quality” 
product. 

I don’t mean to imply that these attitudes are 
unreal. I am trying to see the matter in basic 
ways. The fact of the market place, and the fact 
of the developed differences in attitudes (or cults) 
—these two facts have led to rather sharp dis- 
tinctions in fiction between “quality” and “‘popu- 
lar” or “serious” and “entertaining.” I think that 
the distinctions, though real, are overemphasized 
in many discussions. 

To the real beginner, my advice would be to 
try his hand at a good many efforts—seriously try 
—to explore the possibilities. When you find the 
one or two types of work which are agreeable to 
you—both in the sense that you can do them well 
and in the sense that you like to do them—then 
get after them wholeheartedly. If popular fiction 
is your meat, you may have a good chance of 
becoming completely a professional writer. 

If it isn’t your meat, you would make a mis- 
take in forcing the matter. If the story with a 
more limited audience—now—is more to your 
liking, and you have a talent for it, then develop 
that talent. It takes serious study; furthermore, 
it will not readily net a living, so that you are 
faced with additional personal problems in man- 
aging your life. 

I'd say don’t try switching too often. Many 
writers are truly pathetic when they hate the popu- 
lar story but force themselves to try to write it. 
They are not usually successful and they often 
damage themselves. Nothing is more pathetic, 
probably, than the person who writes the usual 
popular story and thinks it will live as long as 
Hemingway's or Faulkner’s—or even be read by 
as many people, in the end, 

Finally, I am disturbed in the question by the 
phrase “genuinely creative.” I am not begging 
the problem when I suggest that it is difficult to 
know what this means. To be creative is to be 
creative. Genuineness, I suppose, lies in being 
creative to the extent—or in the manner—which 
is possible to us. To that, every writer ought to 

_ dedicate himself and write what he can write 
best. 
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ARE YOU LOOKING 
fora 


PUBLISHER? 


The basic policy of this firm is to en- 
courage new, unknown writers. If you 
are looking for a publisher, Vantage 
Press has an attractive plan whereby 
your book can be published, promoted 
and distributed on a professional basis. 
If you would like more information, 
please write for Free Booklet BB. 


VANTAGE PRESS, INC. 
230 W. 41st St. New York 18 


WRITERS’ TYPING SPECIALIST 
I Produce the Beautiful Pages Editors Love to Read 
Stories, Articles, 50c per 1000 words. Poetry, lc 
per line. Rates lower on Book Manuscripts. 
Added services: Mimeographing. Assignments for 
Literary Research. 
WILLIAM C. DERRY 
40 Rock Avenue, Lynn, Mass. 


DID YOU EVER WISH 


that you could find REALLY thorough, competent and 
friendly criticism of oyur poems to show you why they do 
not sell to PAYING markets? 

WE INVITE YOU to take advantage of our —— 
low offer to find the answers. Send two poems under 
lines each with self-addressed stamped envelope and one 
dollar ($1) for a complete report and helpful suggestions 


for revision. 
THE POETRY CLINIC 


Dept. D, P. O. Box 352 Roseburg, Oregon 


Third Annual Versatility Contest 
NEW YORK WRITERS GUILD 
Prizes $25, $15, $10. 
Send SAE for data. 
GEORGIA C. NICHOLAS 
131 E. 31st St. New York 16, N. ¥. 
Or call MUrray Hill 5-7592 


Turn Your Ideas Into Dollars! 
Write For The Non-Fiction Market! 
The demand for good non-fiction exceeds the supply. 
Ronald J. Cooke’s new, up-to-the-minute Ten-Lesson 
Course in Non-Fiction Writing takes you through the 
various phases of this profitable field—fillers and 
news items, trade journals, general feature writing, 
and camera journalism. Learn how to “write to 

sell.’’ Send today for free information. 
J. C. SLOAN, Publisher's Agent 
P.O. Box 1008, Dept. N Glendale, Calif. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


Due to the extensive staging of the great musical drama, ‘‘The 
Storm at Sea’; together with the fact the characters may be 
drawn into the armed services in a tense war situation, the play 
will receive its inception through its separate scenes, and por- 
trayed throughout the world. Watch for ‘‘The President Calling.’’ 
In the March issue. and hear him call and 1 again 
for the men on the finest ship that ever sai'ed the seven seas. 
Hear the click-click and catch the 8.0.8. See some of the most 
touching scenes ever to occur in the lives of the occupants of 
the White House and with them hear one of the greatest stories 
ever told. Manuscript on review. 

Frederick P. Timpany, 928 So. 49th Street, Philadelphia 43, Pa. 
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TYPING 
THE COPY CAT 


Electric Typewriter 25 years experience 
Manuscripts 40c per thousand words. Poetry 


lc per line. Minor corrections in grammar, 
punctuation, spelling, etc., if desired. One 
carbon copy and extra first page free. Plus 


postage, please 
Long-established Stenographic Service 
Bertha Treben Comstock Denver 1, Colo. 
P. O. Box 2731 


CASH FOR FILLERS 

“PEN MONEY” lists over 400 paying markets 
for fillers, brief items, and ‘“‘shorticles’’ of all 
types, besides presenting instructive articles 
on how to write salable filler material. Pub- 
lished quarterly. Send 50c for sample copy. 
A. D. FREESE & SONS 

Box A, Upland, Ind. 


A LOW COST PUBLISHING SERVICE 


‘ 

For Authors 

. We print, publish and distribute your manuscripts 
4 in bock and pampnhiet format. Send for Bulletin 6 
7 

7 

> 

7 


THE WILLIAM-FREDERICK PRESS 
Pamphlet Distributing Co., Inc. 


New York 1, N. Y. 


313 West 35th St. 


= 


POETS: Send self-addressed stamped enve- 
¢ lope for PRIZE PROGRAM. Quar- 
terly prizes $25; Poetry Book Contest, etc. You 
will receive also description of HELP YOURSELF 
HANDBOOKS ($1 each) containing 999 PLACES 
TO SEND POEMS. 

KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since May, 1929. 25¢ a copy. 


a year) 
624 N. Vernon Ave. Dollas 11, Texas 


TRY THE CRITIC WHO WROTE THE PRIZE-WINNING NOVEL 
“THE DEVIL'S HANDMAIDENS” 
For plots and poetry. 


Wor coaching by mail. For Chicago class 


MY SEVEN BOOKS 
HERE'S HOW! (Basic Technique). , $1.00 
2—WRITERS: HELP YOURSELVES! (Formulas)............ 2.00 
WHITERS LET'S PLOT! (Plots for everything). . 2.50 
WRITERS: MAKE IT SELL! (Advance Technique). 2.00 
5S—WRITERS: TRY SHORT SHORTS (8 types explained 3.00 
@—WRITERS EARN! (New approach to writing) 4 


TTHE DEVIL’S HANDMAIDENS (My historical novel) 
For proof that I can practice what I also teach by mail. 
Available for lectures. References: Who's Who In Illinois 


Dundee Rd. MILDRED I. REID Northbrook, Lilinois 


YES, wa HAVE THE PLOT GENIE— 
HE MAGIC PLOT BUILDER! 
Endorsed ng leading educators, used by thousands 
of writers. Let these Specialized PLOT GENIES fur- 
nish you with countless dramatic plots for the story 
types now in demand—Detective-Mystery, Romance 
Short-Short Story, and Comedy. Write what the 
editors want. Get YOUR share of the editors’ 
checks. Send today for free descriptive literature 
J. C. SLOAN, Publisher’s Agent 
P. O. Box 1008, Dept. A Glendale, Calif. 


| WILL VITALIZE YOUR STORY 
into brilliance, originality and appeal. 
Detailed help with plot and style 
Characters made real, theme built into power 
| REWRITE 1000 WORDS 


“A vitalized story is an adventure in writing” 
Prompt service: $5 (story under 8000 words) 


BAYARD D. YORK 
204 Raymond Road 


West Hartford 7, Conn. 


JUVENILE WRITING 


Research reaps rewards 


By C. BoLANnp 


OULD you like to spend an hour reading, 

and be paid for doing it? Would you like 
to earn $25 for those 60 enjoyable minutes? And 
would you like to have six or eight articles pub- 
lished in several juvenile magazines—all the re- 
sult of that one hour’s reading? 

It can be done, and you can do it! 

Successful writers of juvenile articles do it regu- 
larly. It’s a trade secret of a field where earnings 
depend chiefly on quantity as well as quality. 
Mass production is a must in juvenile article 
writing, and it is possible only through effective 
research work. Yes, the right research reaps re- 
wards! 

Consider the writing of “Our Historic Church- 
es,” a 4400-word series of thirteen articles which 
netted the author a check from American Baptist 
Publications. An hour’s research brought to light 
interesting, little known stories of many of our 
American churches. Their réle in our country’s 
history provided a good angle, and in a short 
time the entire series was written, submitted, and 
accepted. The subject was a “natural’—it was 
informative, educational, and entertaining. 

Each article was about 350 words long. In each, 
the dramatic, colorful history of an American 
church was presented, and its exciting réle in the 
making of United States history stressed. The 
different, the unusual angle was plugged, and 
turned out to be the “sales tag.” 


POEMS ARE PRAYERS 


By Mary Carotyn Davies 


Poems are prayers. With grateful heart we pray. 
Poems are thank-you’s said to God each day. 

For all the pleasant things upon our way, 

A tree, a friend, a shadow on the grass, 

A strange child smiling at us as we pass— 
‘These things we thank God for. And, like the birds, 
We break the silence of the sky with words. 
And if you read my poem line and word, 

It is only a prayer of mine you overheard. 


To do effective researching, you must choose 
the right books. These are books which will give 
you material for not one article, but for eight, 
ten, or even a dozen pieces! You'll amass an 
amazing amount of subject matter in an hour's 
time. Afterwards, you must go about adapting 
your material for your own use. You cannot use 
material in books, magazines, pamphlets and 
papers “as is,” because it is copyrighted and be- 
longs to its author. But the facts are free. Use 
them, adapt them, give them fresh, unusual 
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angles. Editors are always looking for a different, 
appealing manuscript. 

Even the natural wonders of America—the 
largest canyons, the petrified forests, the amazing 
sand dunes, the highest waterfalls, although writ- 
ten about thousands of times, can still be sold 
again and again! Yes, with the right research, 
plus a refreshingly different angle, you, too, will 
sell America’ s wonderlands. 

My series, “Nature Did It!” is a typical exam- 
ple. I made the overwritten subject interesting 
and appealing enough to sell again. I selected 
Devil’s Tower, Arapahoe Glacier, Rainbow Nat- 
ural Bridge, and five other natural marvels, and 
wrote a 300-word article on each, connecting all 
with the series’ theme: Nature did it! 

Arizona’s Petrified Forest became ‘Forest that 
Never Changes.” Yellowstone’s famous geyser Old 
Faithful became “Boiler that Never Shuts Down.” 
Devil’s Tower became “World’s Rarest Rockpile.” 
And so on. 

The series sold. to Onward, and the articles ap- 
peared in eight summer issues of that publica- 
tion. 


How I keep tab 
By E1LEEN MALLORY 


CAN never bear to destroy old copies of 

Author and Journalist and other writers’ mag- 
azines. But I’ve wasted precious time  fran- 
tically thumbing through the stack for some 
desired information. 

So I bought gummed blank tabs at the dime 
store. I labeled each article or market I wanted 
for future reference. The tabs extend out be- 
yond the pages, serving as an index. The 
magazines are standing upright in my _ file 
drawer, the latest issues in front. A glance 
shows me exactly where I'll find the copy I want. 

Because the tabs are small, I devised abbre- 
viations for labeling. You may want to use 
others to suit the subjects you're interested in. 
Perhaps my “code” list will help you: 

Arc—A: Articles (A helpful article concern 

ing them) 

Arc—M: Articles (Markets) 

Fic—A: Fiction (Article on fiction writing) 

Fic—M: Fiction (Markets) 

Fil—A: Fillers (Article) 

Fil—M: Fillers (Markets) 

Juv—A: Juveniles (Article) 

Juv—M: Juveniles (Markets) 

Ver—A: Verse (Article) 

Ver—M: Verse (Markets) 

If an article on fillers, for instance, also con- 
tains a market list, the tab is labeled Fil—AM. 
When there is a variety of general markets 
listed, I use Gen—M. 

I have used my new indexing system only a 
short time. I am amazed at the time and effort 
it has saved already. AvJ is going to be even 
more valuable to me in the future than it has 
been in the past. 


FEBRUARY, 1952 


EASIEST WAY TO MAKE $1 to $10 DAILY 
WRITING FILLERS 


The New 1952 Revised Course & Markets 

No or professional »siyle and plotting 
technique is meeded. You way write that which will 
sell the day you first study the course. Shows how 
to write jokes, news items, juvenile stories and arti- 
cies, houseno:d hints, etc. Special sections for sports- 
men, housewives, humorists, etc. Contains samples of 
published fillers. Complete with latest list of over 
150 filler markets and rates. Included, a month of 
neip on up tw i500 words of your short items if you 
order mw Return this ad and $1.00 today! 


WILL HEIDEMAN 


Dept. A Fern Park, Fla. 


“GHOSTWRITER 


» Over twenty years experience in mending writ- 4 
; ing for marketing. | do not tell what to do. ¢ 
» | do it for you. Reference women’s WHO'S 3 
: WHO. Correspondence requires return post- ¢ 
4 ‘ 
§ 


age. 
NATALIE NEWELL 
2964 Aviation, A.J. Miami 33, Florida 


W R j T é R S$! j Have your books published 
—not just printed! 

500 sold at retail price pays for 1,000. Beautiful 
poetry books, $169.50! (Cloth) Press releases, 
cards, folders, promotion! 

THE STORY BOOK PRESS—WILDFIRE 


MAGAZINE 
3233 McKinney Ave. $2 , 35¢ copy 
Dallas, Texas Poul Heard, Editor Publisher 


— WRITE SONGS? 
Magazine For Songwriters! 
Vital Tips —- Monthly Contest 
Songsharks Exposed! 
THE SONGWRITER’S REVIEW 
Sample 25c $2 per soe 
1650-D New York 19, 


WRITERS: COME TO ONE PATRONIZED 
BY PROFESSIONALS! For—Advice, coach- 
ing, revisions, or ghostwriting. Write for 
info and FREE talent quiz. 
MARY KAY TENNISON 
Authors Agent & Counsellor 
2312 West 8th St. Los Angeles 5, California 


WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES 


Begin at the beginning and end up selling. The most 
comprehensive course of its kind on the market, cov- 
ering every phase of story and article writing for tots 
to teens. (Learn the step-by-step procedure from one 
whose work is appearing currently in juvenile publi- 
cations.) Not a “tell how’’ but a SHOW HOW course. 
Personal criticism included. Write for particulars. 


MARJORIE M. DAVIDSON 
P.O. Box 104 Laceyville, Penna. 


SOCIAL 


EXPERIENCE the thrill of romance thru this select club! 
Introductions-by-letter. This club is conducted on a high 
to help lonely, refined, marriageable men andwemen 
ind compatible friends. Discreet, ——— service 

Vast nationwide Est. 1922...Sealed particu- 
lars FREE. EVAN MOORE, Box 988, Jacksonville, Florida 
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Consider the tie 


|Continued from Page 17] 


situation is presented—some sense, a belief that 
something’s-got-to-give, one side or the other must 
change. He should read on to discover whether 
the woman would succeed in controlling and 
organizing the household, or the family would 
disorganize her. 


MEMO TO EDITOR 


By IRENE WILDE 


5 Please, without too great delay, 
i Won't you send your yea or nay? 
: Time is fleeting and a poet 
Who waits an age begins to show it. 


' But what if the reader merely shrugs and 
says, If the situation doesn’t suit her, why 
doesn’t she get out? Or, if she’s going to upset 
the status quo, why doesn’t the family kick her 
t? If the reader has this reaction, there is no 
suspense in the story—and possibly no sympathy 
for the problem. The outcome is not important. 
No matter how amusing and extraordinary the 
isodes, the story is weak and_ pointless. 
* What can be done to make the story strong 


‘and important? Some item can be added which 


will make necessary the woman's staying, which 
will force a solution to the seemingly insoluble 
blem. 

(1) Perhaps the father of the family has 
married the woman and brought her home. 
(2) Perhaps a sister died and willed the woman 
her home and children, charging her with their 
care. (3) The woman's child may be dying for 
lack of medical attention she can’t afford, and 
this is the only job she can get. (4) Maybe she 
took the job, promising the father to care for 
his home and family. He is out of reach on a 
secret mission. She can get no one else to take 
over. 

It doesn’t matter what the circumstance is that 
ties them together, but there must be a sound 
reason for the woman’s staying and working 
through the difficulty. Otherwise, the problem 
is not valid; we lose sympathy for the woman 
and patience with the story. 

The Tie which the writer chooses may serve 
him in more ways than one. It may be used 


to sketch in necessary background data, to help 
in characterizations, or to weave: in another 
plot thread. When it serves multiple purpose, 
it is less easily detected as a structural device. 

The selection of an adequate and satisfactory 
Tie for his story may require of the writer a 
recognition of the special standards of values 
which readers of fiction hold. In real life, for 
instance, we recognize and are satisfied by an 
individual’s ambition to succeed or desire to 
advance in his work. But in fiction, it is never 
enough for the hero or heroine to want merely 
to hold a job, get a promotion, or make money. 
There must be another, more admirable in- 
centive as well. So the writer adds to ambition 
a supporting factor of a less materialistic, more 
idealistic nature. Examples (which should sound 
familiar!) include: (1) The girl who must 
keep her job despite attempted assaults upon 
her innocence because (a) Little Sister is a 
cripple, (b) Mama needs an operation, (c) 
Brother needs only three more months of col- 
lege to be a doctor. (2) The young man must 
get a promotion (a) so that he can marry his 
sweetheart, (b) save the family home, (c) pay 
his wayward brother's dishonorable debts. 

The more examples we give, the more often 
will faint bells of recollection sound in your 
brain. Countless authors have used the same 
or similar devices in stories; we have read them 
and we recall them, even though at the time 
we did not recognize the part they played in the 
structural pattern. The Tie need not be as 
obvious, as trite, or as conspicuous as_ these 
examples; the test of our writing ability lies in 
making such structural elements so much an 
integrated part of story action or story char- 
acter that the reader would have difficulty de- 
tecting their technical function. 

When an editor labels a story weak, incon- 
sequential, or pointless, or when a_ problem 
seems to be “too much about too little,” in- 
vestigate the TIE. Have you tied the forces 
together so that persistence of effort, of struggle, 
is not only logical and believable, but impera- 
tive? 

The Tie may be the smallest component part 
of the structural framework of the short story, 
but it can account for the difference between 
a faulty and unsuccessful piece of work, and 
the tightly integrated, thoroughly motivated 
story that will succeed. 


each individual writer, and covers a period 


struction only $ 


ROBERT OBERFIRST, Literary Agent 


ROBERT OBERFIRST Offers Personal Training In Writing The Short-Short 


WRITERS: By special request am offering a low-priced training period in writing short-shorts from idea to 
completed story. No printed lessons or stereotyped instruction. The training is entirely pe’ 

of 3 months.* booklet, WRITING THE SHORT 
SHORT STORY, and book, SHORT SHORT STORIES, sent free to each accepted student. *3 months’ in- 


10.00. 
AUTHOR: TECHNIQUE SELLS THE SHORT SHORT, $2; SHORT SHORT STORIES, $2; 
O-AUTHOR: WRITING THE SHORT SHORT STORY, $ 


rsonal, suited to 
My famous 


P. O. Box 539, Ocean City, New Jersey 
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(ADEAS offers you, the reader and the writer, an opportunity, for 
@ tew cents, air your wares, from one line to 50 words’ 
worth. Taboos, One: A&J asks that the lines here be in good 
taste. Literary critics and agents, typists, stationers, and those 
who offer correspondence courses have found advertising space 
elsewhere in the magazine. Rates here run 9c a word for the 
first insertion, 8c a word for subsequent consecutive insertions 
01 the same copy. Checking copy, 10c extra. Because of book- 
keeping costs, cash in advance is required. No agency commission 
is alowed. Deadline for copy is the first of the month preceding 


publication. Address: ADEAS, AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, 1313 
National Bank of Topeka Building, Topeka, Kansas. 

BOOKS, MAGAZINES, NEWSPAPERS 
AUTHOR’S EDITIONS under a reasonabie plan. Send for 


= Big Mountain Press, 2686 So. York, Denver 10, 
‘olo. 


“IS SEX OVERRATED?” Booklet. Entertaining, provocative, 
disturbing. Only 25c. Brad Lee Publications, Dept. A, 
Box 8, Forest Hills, N. Y. 

THE PLOT BOOK. Make your own. Create original plots 
from published stories without plagiarizing. Makes writ- 
ing simpler, easier. Folio shows how. Price 50c. Write- 
craft Service, 1016 Grand Ave., Edwardsville, Ill. 

COMPLETE YOUR FILE of Author & Journalist. Bound vol- 
umes at the low price of $2 each potve: 1923, 1924, 
1926, 1927, 1929, 1930, 1931, 1932, 1933, 1934, 1935, 
1936, 1938, 1944, 1947, 1948. The Student Writer 
(predecessor of A&J), 1922, also $2. Binding of most 
volumes worn, but contents intact. Supply is extremely 


PERSONALS 


—E TO CARE. Join THE FRIENDSHIP CLUB. Write 
— \Cherlette Kay, 232 Harvard North, Seattle, Wash- 
ington—ond don’t forget postage! 


SERVICES 


d white made to your request; 


Ave., Greenville, Ohio. 
D IN ONE WEEK. EZ longhand system. $1.00. 
“a 215-A West 91 Street, New York 24, N. Y. 
MELODIES GHOSTWRITTEN for pv 
sheet 9 t included ON 
Blinman, New London, Connecticut. 
PHOTOGRAPHS FOR WRITERS. Reasonable. Paul’s Photos, 
3702 Lakewood Ave., Chicago 13. 
SONAL GUMMED STICKERS—$1.00! 
7 — name and full address. Samples free. 
627-A Boker, San Francisco 17, Calif. 


lyrics, $10.00. Lead 
STANCE CARNEY, 27 


Printed neat- 
Morey’s, 


=YOURSELF WRITING COURSES & Books, new 

ee bargain prices. W. Heideman, Dept. A, Fern Pi 
Fla. 


— — 
ND FULL ADDRESS on good Rubber Stamp, 
bar yg nia! 3 day service. Morey’s, 627-A Baker, 
San Francisco 17, Calif. 


limited, so order at once if you would avoid pp 
ment. AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, 1313 National Bank of 
Topeka Building, Topeka, Kansas. 


MARKETS 


“HOW TO WRITE and Sell Business Articles” 24-page folio 
by experienced writer, $1.00. Individual help. William 
R. Murphy, B.C.S., 1312-A Lakeland, Lakewood, Ohio. 

“HOW TO SELF-SYNDICATE YOUR OWN MATERIAL’ — 
Columns, Cartoons, Fillers, Verse, Stories, Articles, Comics. 

= to $10.00 a day from each newspaper. More then 

12,000 dailies and weeklies in U. $. and Canada alone. 

Folio includes Syndi Op ion, Selling Prices Sched- 

ule, Model Sales Letters To Editors, Sample Agreement 

Forms, etc. Complete Folio $2.00 stpaid (refundable). 

While they last, gift copy of “175 Idea-Sources For 

News, Features” included with Folio. American Fea- 

— Syndicate, Desk 171, 1990 Como Ave., St. Paul 8, 
inn. 


FREE BOOK “505 Odd Successful Businesses.” Work homo. 
$250 week reported. Expect something odd! Pacific-15a, 


“CARTOONISTS’ WEEKLY MARKET LETTER” Box 187, Lo 
Habra, Calif. FREE SAMPLE. 
SHORT FEATURES sell quickly. Where to get. 
write. Where to sell. 25¢ coin or stamps. 
Service, 1016 Grand Ave., Edwardsville, Ill. 


How to 
Writecraft 


OPPORTUNITIES 


TYPE FOR PAY (20-W. Free Literoture. McAllister, 

1513-AJ Charlotte, N. Y. C. 

JOIN YOUR LOCAL Chapter of the NATIONAL ASSOCI- 
ATION OF GAGWRITERS. For address, write George 
Lewis, Room 202, 292 Madison Ave., New York City. 

IF YOU CAN COPY or trace simple cartoons, you may earn 
up to $45.00 weekly, spare time, copying and duplicat- 
ing comic cartoons for ad isers. Particul free. 
Cartoon-Ad Service, Argyle (19), Wisconsin. 

WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and thereby sell as 

quickly as possible? Find answer my ad, this magazine, 


page 29. NATALIE NEWELL, Ghostwriter. 
FEBRUARY, 1952 


ANSWERS FROM EDITORS 


What magazines and book houses want 
Why manuscripts are rejected 
How are writers’ chances this year 
These and other questions answered by 
noted editors in our 


ANNUAL FORECAST ISSUE 
Coming Next Month 


Also the up-to-date HANDY MARKET 
LIST plus articles that will inform you, 
stimulate you, send you straight to your 
typewriter. 

Make sure of getting the great March issue 
and all subsequent issues by subscribing if 
you don’t already take AUT HOR & 
JOURNALIST. Send $3 for two years 
(saving you $3 over the single copy price) . 
Or $2 for one year (saving you $1 over 


the single co rice) 
Add 50c a ci oo subscriptions outside 


the U.S.A. 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
1313 National Bank of Topeka Building 
Topeka, Kansas 


WHO ARE 
PAGEANT PRESS AUTHORS? 


We have often been asked what kind of writers send their books to 
us for publication. Here are a few: 


@ An extremely successful author of more than forty novels (his last 
sold over 400,000) who is interested in our cooperative plan because of 
the high royalty. He is dissatisfied with receiving only ten or fifteen 
percent from leading trade publishers. 


@ A young actor, writer of excellent verse, who knows there is only a 
cool reception for poetry at most publishing companies. 


@ The author of a book of non-fiction with a “‘different’’ theme who 
has been storming publishers’ offices in his fight against formula and who 
has decided to publish his book NOW. 


@ A teacher who knows from experience the tales children enjoy most 
and who has written a delightful book which one of our staff artists will 
illustrate. 


@ The author of an historical novel who has learned that Hollywood 
will not consider favorably unpublished material. 


There are ay many “case histories” as there are Pageant Press 
authors. Each has his own reason for subsidizing publication of his 
book. Our authors know that they receive the best in design and art 
work, in promotion, publicity and advertising. ‘The extra high royalty 
our authors receive makes it possible to regain investment and make 
a profit with the sale of comparatively few copies. The second and 
all subsequent editions are published by us without any cost to the 
author who receives a high royalty. 


Write to us today. We're prompt and courteous to deal with and 
exert that necessary “extra effort” in your behalf. Tell us about your 
book and ask for our free booket AA which will give you details 
concerning our publication plan. 


PAGEANT PRESS 


Note New Address 


4 WEST 40TH ST., NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


